CHAPTER  I 

CANADA  AND  THE  IMMIGRANT  ENGLISHMAN 

“ No  English  need  Apply.”  Such  is  the  notice, 
both  in  shop  windows  and  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  Canadian  press — more  particularly 
the  latter — which  not  infrequently  greets  the  trust- 
ing immigrant  upon  his  arrival  in  a country  where 
he  has  been  told,  on  this  side  of  the  herring  pond, 
that  he  will  be  received  with  open  arms. 

Letters  are  constantly  appearing  m English 
newspapers  from  people  whose  friends  or  relatives, 
just  arrived  in  Canada,  have  written  home  complain- 
ing of  this  fact,  asking  if  there  is  any  foundation 
f<3r  this  unpleasant  truth.  Naturally  it  comes 
somewhat  of  a shock  to  them  to  be  told  that,  m a 
country  which  flies  the  same  flag,  the  Englishman 
is  held  of  less  account  than  the  lowest  type  of  immi- 
grant from  Europe. 

I do  not  here  use  the  term  Englishman  in  the 
loose  sense  that  nearly  all  Colonials  do  to  denote 
any  person  from  the  British  Isles,  but  as  distinct 
from  a Scotsman,  Irishman  or  Welshman. 

A situation  will  be  given  to  the  latter  generally 
in  the  above  order — readily  enough,  owing  to  their 
greater  adaptability  and  to  their  being  better  able 
to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  and  less  in- 
clined to  find  fault.  . 

The  Englishman,  as  such,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
denounced  as  insufferable  in  his  peculiar  blend  of 
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ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  conceit ; he  is,  in  fact , 
regarded  in  Canada  as  being  incurably  “ pigheaded.” 

These  facts  will  not  make  pleasant  reading  for 
the  intending  immigrant,  and  he  may  well  ask  : 

Surely  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  ; may 
not  some  of  the  blame  rest  with  the  Canadian  who, 
on  his  part,  perhaps,  puts  on  an  air  of  superiority 
which  the  Englishman  also  resents  ? ” 

My  answer  to  this  query  is  : ''Yes,  candidly  I do 
think  the  average  Canadian  is  a good  deal  to  blame 
for  this  prejudice  against  the  Englishman.”  He 
never,  or  rarely,  makes  allowances ; he  is  far  too 
V fond  of  jumping  to  conclusions ; and  being  no  travel - 
^ ler  either  inside  or  outside  his  own  country,  is  deci- 
dedly " provincial  ” in  his  ideas  of  other  people  and 
other  lands;  and  because  some  Englishmen  make 
themselves  objectionable,  concludes  that  all  merit 
his  bad  opinion  of  them. 

While  there  are  certainly  many  Englishmen  in 
Canada  who  thoroughly  deserve  all  they  get,  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  plenty  who  should  receive 
better  treatment. 

No  one  can  live  in  Canada  for  only  a comparatively 
short  time,  or  even  merely  travel  through  it,  without 
noticing  this  prejudice  against  Englishmen,  and 
that  as  soon  as  he  lands  in  the  country,  latent  hos- 
tility and  indifference  are  his  lot. 

And  when  an  Englishman  writes  home  to  a London 
paper  warning  his  fellow-countrymen  as  to  the 
reception  they  are  likely  to  get,  the  Canadian  press 
will  at  once  denounce  him  as  a liar.  Such  a case 
occurred  recently  in  the  Colonist  newspaper  of  Vic- 
toria (B.C.),  one  of  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
papers  in  Canada,  published,  too,  in  a town  more 
English  than  any  other  in  the  Dominion. 

Yet  the  Englishman  who  wrote  home  was  telling 
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the  truth,  while  the  writer  in  the  Colonistj^2S  in 
error.  This  is  no  rash  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  author  ; he  has  lived  and  worked  in  the  country, 
and  has  seen  too  many  instances  of  this  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  Englishmen. 

While  he  quite  readily  admits  that  there  are  some 
immigrants  who  are  a trouble  to  themselves  and 
every  one  else,  and  who  do  not  ''  hit  it  off  with 
their  new  surroundings,  yet  he  feels  it  to  be  unjust 
on  the  part  of  Canadians  that  they  do  not  see  any 
difference  between  one  kind  of  Englishman  and 
another. 

Even  perfectly  inoffensive  Englishmen  are  dis- 
criminated against,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence, in  fact  a very  ordinary  one,  for  an  employer 
to  write  to  an  applicant  for  a position  and  say  that 
his  application  cannot  be  entertained  simply  becav  ,e 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  been  born  an  English- 
man. 

Canadians,  by  thus  boycotting  Englishmen — for 
that  is  what  it  practically  amounts  to — are  doing 
their  own  country  a bad  turn,  though  they  do  not, 
in  their  own  self-sufficiency,  - seem  to  realize  this 
fact. 

Canada  wants,  above  everything  else,  capital, 
and  by  its  treatment  of  Englishmen,  gives  them 
such  a bad  impression  of  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  they  decline  to  invest  their  money  in  it 
I or  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Such  cases  frequently 
i occur,  with  the  result  that  the  Englishman  who 
\ happens  to  go  out  there  with  his  capital  soon  trans- 
fers himself  and  it  over  the  border,  which  means 
so  much  lost  to  Canada  to  the  advantage  of  Uncle 
, Sam. 

[ Speaking  at  Toronto  before  the  Canadian  Club 
I last  October,  Lord  Northcliffe  reminded  his  audience 
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that,  owing  to  Canada’s  treatment  of  Englishmen, 
the  idea  was  gaining  ground  in  this  country  that 
they  need  not  apply  for  work  in  Canada,  and  that 
consequently  capable  Englishmen  were  giving  the 
Dominion  the  cold  shoulder,  while  they  transferred 
their  services  and  their  capital  to  other  countries 
where  they  were  more  appreciated.  Lord  North- 
cliffe  also  pointed  out  the  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments of  Englishmen  elsewhere,  and  warned  his 
hearers  to  consider  the  consequences  of  frightening 
them  away. 

Canadians  show  their  dislike  of  Englishmen  in 
many  ways,  some  of  them  savouring  much  of  the 
schoolboy’s  tactics.  If,  in  ignorance  of  the  ways 
of  the  country,  he  does  anything  unusual,  he  is 
immediately  put  down  as  a conceited  ass,  as  if  he 
w'i  ^ expected  to  know  all  about  the  country,  its  ways 
and  customs,  before  he  left  England. 

I beg  to  remind  Canadians  (i.e.  native-born)  that 
they  sometimes  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  this 
country  through  ignorance  of  our  customs,  but  we 
do  not,  as  a rule,  take  advantage  thereof  to  play 
some  schoolboy  trick  upon  them,  as  I have  seen  a 
Canadian  do  upon  a newly  arrived  immigrant  by 
filling  the  latter’s  boots  with  water  because  he  had 
left  them  outside  his  room  in  an  hotel. 

A correspondent  of  the  Times ^ who  was  in  British 
Columbia  to  collect  information  about  the  country, 
writing  last  October,  contrasts  his  treatment  in 
Vancouver  and  Seattle.  He  was  in  the  former  town 
for  six  months  without  meeting  a single  municipal 
or  provincial  official,  but,  when  desiring  an  inter- 
view, was  always  put  off  on  some  excuse  or  other ; 
while  during  but  a short  visit  to  Seattle  and  Port- 
land, he  was  at  once  introduced  to  all  the  officials 
from  the  Mayor  downwards,  loaded  up  with  inform- 
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ation,  and  taken  all  over  the  place  and  shown  every- 
thing. Americans,  therefore,  evidently  consider 
the  Englishman  of  some  potential  value,  and  their 
opinion  of  Canadians  (at  least  the  opinion  of  those 
in  the  southern  and  western  States)  may  be  gauged 
from  their  name  for  them  of  the  North-American 
Chinee.’'  Plenty  of  Englishmen  emigrate  to  the 
States  or  Australasia,  yet  they  do  not  write  home 
complaining  of  the  treatment  they  receive  in  these 
countries  in  the  way  they  so  often  do  from  Canada, 
and  no  one  would  suppose  that  they  lay  themselves 
out  to  behave  differently  in  these  other  countries 
to  what  they  do  in  the  Dominion. 

The  assertion  that  Canada  has  good  reason  to 
complain  of  Englishmen  from  the  number  of  re- 
mittance men  ” landed  on  her  shores,  is  met  by  the 
reply  that  Australia  is  cursed  with  these  (admit- 
tedly) undesirables  to  a considerably  greater  extent, 
yet  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  Australians 
towards  Englishmen  is  almost  proverbial. 

As  another  instance  of  Canadian  indifference  to- 
wards things  English,  a party  of  well-known  mining 
men  visited  Vancouver  last  autumn,  and  it  was  only 
after  prolonged  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  real- 
ized the  importance  of  the  interests  they  represented, 
that  the  authorities  could  be  induced  to  take  any 
notice  of  them.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  on 
their  return  home,  they  advised  their  friends  to  leave 
British  Columbia  alone  as  far  as  its  inhabitants  were 
concerned,  while  they  admitted  the  great  mineral 
resources  of  the  country. 

Canadians  complain  that  the  immigrant  English- 
man is  too  fond  of  comparing  the  ways  and  methods 
of  Canada  with  those  in  force  in  his  own  country, 
generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  This 
complaint  has,  to  a large  extent,  good  foundation. 
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but,  if  the  Englishman  sets  up  a standard  of  com- 
parison, the  Canadian,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
standard  at  all.  He  proclaims  from  the  house-tops 
that  his  country  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  boast  it  has  only  managed  to  scrape 
together  a population  of  six  millions  in  lOO  years 
or  so,  and  that,  too,  by  the  most  specious  and  blatant 
form  of  advertising.  He  has,  also,  but  one  explana- 
tion for  the  (to  him)  unfamiliar  garments  and  habits 
of  the  Englishman,  and  that  is  side,’'  thereby  again 
displaying  his  own  ignorance  of  other  countries  and 
other  customs. 

His  legends  about  the  habits  and  ways  of  English- 
men and  their  (apparent)  ignorance  and  stupidity 
are  extraordinary. 

Yet  it  is  thanks  very  largely  to  this  same  ignorant 
and  stupid  ” Englishman  that  Canada  is  to-day  an 
English-speaking  country. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that 
the  Englishman  sometimes  retorts  in  a way  not  over 
pleasant  or  flattering  to  Jack  Canuck  ? 

Canadians  might  sometimes  stop  to  think  of  the 
debt  which  they  owe  to  the  prestige  and  protection 
of  this  country,  if  not  their  very  existence  (as  it 
is  thanks  to  the  aegis  of  the  British  Navy,  to  which 
they  contribute  practically  nothing,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  extend  their  trade  and  commerce 
and  thus  build  up  their  own  country),  instead  of 
always  abusing  the  unfortunate  Englishman  and 
finding  fault  with  him. 

Let  them  remember  that  he  comes  from  a country 
where  habits  and  customs — to  say  nothing  of 
climate — are  totally  different ; that  he  has  been 
brought  up  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  and 
surroundings ; and  if  they  will  try  and  put  themselves 
in  his  position  and  show  the  new-comer  to  their 
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country  a little  more  sympathy,  they  will  find  that 
the  average  Englishman  is  not  quite  the  disagreeable 
person  he  is  so  often  made  out  to  be. 

To  the  intending  immigrant  I would  say  : If  you 
find  things  are  different  and  unfamiliar,  do  not  at 
once  find  fault  and  do  not  tender  advice  unless 
asked  for  it,  but  keep  your  opinions  to  yourself,  try 
and  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  a new  country  and  show 
a willingness  to  learn. 

Also  remember  that  you  are  going  to  a country 
where  class  distinctions  are  unknown,  and  where 
one  man  is  considered  as  good  as  another,  whether 
he  be  a big  business  manager  or  a driver  of  an 
express-wagon. 

Note. — As  an  instance  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  Englishmen,  let  me  quote  the  following 
instance  which  was  reported  in  the  Times  of  Jan.  9, 
1909. 

The  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  in  Winnipeg 
asked  an  applicant  for  work  if  he  was  an  Englishman,  and, 
on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  ordered  him  at 
once  to  leave  the  office. 

This  may  be,  as  I hope  it  is,  an  extreme  instance 
of  the  intense  prejudice  in  Canada  against  English- 
men, but  the  fact  that  such  was  possible  is  very 
discreditable  to  the  country. 
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MODERN  EMPIRE-BUILDING 

An  article  in  an  American  magazine  (Success 
Magazine  of  New  York)  under  the  above  heading 
pays  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment now  taking  place  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
especially  with  regard  to  railway  construction. 

It  also  draws  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  Americans  from  the  States 
are  yearly  pouring  over  the  boundary  to  make 
their  homes  anew  under  the  Union  Jack,  thus 
reversing  the  conditions  of  affairs  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  prospects  of  Canada 
were  hardly  what  they  are  to-day,  and  the  stream 
set  in  the  opposite  direction. 

These  settlers  from  the  States  chiefly  take  up 
farming  in  the  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

So  large  has  this  immigration  of  Americans  into 
Canada  become  of  recent  years  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  somewhat  uneasy  at  this  exodus 
northwards,  and  efforts  are  being  made  in  those 
States  chiefly  affected  by  it,  by  claiming  equal 
advantages  in  their  own  country  for  farming,  to 
retain  their  citizens  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

But,  ask  any  of  these  same  Americans  why  they 
prefer  to  come  north  and  cross  the  border,  and 
they  will  reply : Things  are  run  rather  better 
here,  justice  is  administered  much  more  satis- 
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factorily ; we  have  no  desire  to  go  back  again  to 
the  States.’' 

And  any  fair-minded  American  will  admit  the 
force  of  this  argument. 

Many  people  in  America  consider  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  very  lax  way  in  which 
the  law  is  upheld  in  certain  of  the  States,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  judges  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  not  by  the  State,  and  consequently  are 
governed  to  a certain  extent  by  the  passions  of 
the  people.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  law 
and  order  everywhere  enjoyed  under  the  British 
flag,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  such  lawlessness 
exists,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1907  about  60,000  immigrants  entered 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  nearly  41,000 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1908. 

Another  reason  for  this  large  transference  of 
citizenship  from  the  States  into  Canada  is  the  dis- 
gust which  these  people  have  for  the  reign  of 
monopoly  and  graft  ” which  has  disgraced  the 
United  States  for  so  long  a time. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 

graft  ” is  becoming  a serious  question  in  Canada, 
as  the  recent  general  elections  have  proved,  particu- 
larly in  connexion  with  the  construction  of  their 
Trans-continental  Railway,  where,  by  means  of 
falsified  books  and  payrolls  and  “cooked”  accounts 
of  work  done,  contractors  are  swindling  the 
Government  right  and  left. 

To  these  and  other  charges  of  a like  nature 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  [friends  maintained  a 
discreet  silence.  Also  there  were  the  grave  scandals 
against  some  of  the  public  departments,  notably 
the  Militia  and  Department  of  Marine,  in  March, 
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1908,  which  led  to  a Royal  Commission  being 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  which 
found  the  charges  proven,  and  which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  three  officials  and  the  resignation  of 
another. 

It  is  not  a very  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  high 
officials  entering  office  as  bankrupts  and  becoming, 
if  not  millionaires,  at  least  very  comfortably  off  with- 
in a few  years. 

Corruption  and  patronage  are,  unfortunately, 
all  too  common  in  high  places  in  Canada,  which 
has  caught  the  disease  from  its  southern  neighbour. 

But  there  is  this  one  great  difference  between 
the  two  countries.  In  Canada  the  judiciary  is 
honest,  and  the  laws  are  enforced  without  any 
respect  of  persons,  be  he  a navvy  or  millionaire. 
Similar  laws  exist  in  the  States,  but  they  are 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  as  any  one  who  reads  the  newspapers 
can  see  for  himself. 

A correspondent  to  an  American  newspaper, 
who  had  been  travelling  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  particularly 
draws  attention  to  the  law  and  order  which  prevails 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary,  and  the 
lack  of  it  on  the  other.  He  says — 

“ I have  travelled  along  the  Canadian  frontier 
in  the  baby  towns  of  the  Wild  West,  and  have  gone 
unarmed  through  some  of  the  least  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  The  conditions  here  are  far  differ- 
ent from  those  which  prevailed  in  our  western 
States  when  they  were  first  opened  up  to  emigration. 
There  are  no  cowboys  dashing  through  the  streets, 
' shooting  up  ’ the  town  ; no  ‘ hold-ups  ’ on  the 
railways,  and  the  ‘ bad-man  ’ is  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.”  For  such  a state  of  security,  credit 
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is  due  to  that  admirable  force,  the  Canadian  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  who,  though  barely  numbering 
a total  muster  of  a thousand  strong,  yet  keep  order 
throughout  a territory  about  half  as  large  as  the 
United  States. 

Another  correspondent  {Vancouver  World),  com- 
menting on  the  above,  adds  : “ Once  a man  crosses 

the  border”  (that  is,  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada),  '*he  leaves  behind  him  a government 
which  needs  to  be  supported  by  lynch  law ; a 
country  whose  banks  are  mere  traps  to  catch  his 
money,  where  corruption  is  getting  worse,  and 
where  mobs  shoot  down  innocent  men.’' 

This  correspondent  writes  to  point  out  that  in 
this  good  government  and  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, as  compared  with  what  passes  for  such  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  has  a valuable  asset  of 
which  she  might  make  a great  deal  more  when 
setting  forth  her  resources  and  prospects  to  the 
intending  settler.  “ But,”  he  adds,  ''  with  the 
finest  country  under  the  sun,  and  the  best  govern- 
ment, Canada  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
century  and  a half  of  its  existence.  For  this 
Canadians  (and  I am  a Canadian)  are  to  blame. 
They  lack  self-respect,  enterprise,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  business  capacity.” 

When  we  compare  the  population  of,  and  progress 
made  in,  Canada  and  the  United  States  within  this 
period,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a good  deal  of  truth  in  this  correspondent’s 
statement,  and  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes, 
enterprise  and  business  capacity,  especially  in 
extending  development  of  the  country  in  its  mines 
and  forests,  is  very  largely  represented  by  American 
brains  and  capital. 

One  is  constantly  hearing  of  fresh  deals  being 
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concluded  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  forests 
and  mines  by  American  companies  and  syndicates. 

A recent  example  is  the  purchase  of  the  timber 
rights  in  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  the  erection 
there  of  what  is  to  be  the  largest  lumber  mill,  if  not 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  least  in  British  Columbia, 
by  an  American  syndicate,  the  least  representative 
of  which  is  reputed  to  be  a millionaire. 

J.  Hill,  one  of  the  railway  magnates  of  America, 
is  pushing  branches  of  his  Great  Northern  Railway 
in  all  directions  into  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  the 
progress  made  relatively  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  North  America,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Canada,  up  to  within  quite 
recent  times,  say  twenty  to  thirty  y ars  ago,  laboured 
under  a handicap.  It  had  th^  4 the  reputation 
(still  more  or  less  true  to-day)  01  being  frost-bound 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  as  being  a 
country  quite  unfit  to  live  in.  It  was,  as  a whole, 
poor  and  crushed  with  debt,  and  the  Government 
made  practically  no  efforts  to  attract  emigrants, 
while  hundreds  of  Canadians  crossed  over  the 
border  into  the  United  States.  The  result  was  that 
practically  the  whole  of  the  tide  of  immigration 
from  Europe  and  Great  Britain  flowed  into  the 
States,  and  even  now  the  greater  number  still  find 
their  way  into  the  New  World  via  New  York, 
though  this  is  to  a certain  extent  nullified  by  the 
movement  of  Americans  into  Canada. 

A very  instructive  article  which  shows  what 
opinions  were  held  about  Canada  and  its  future 
appeared  in  Truth  of  September  i,  1881,  under  the 
heading  of  “ The  Canadian  Dominion  Bubble," 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Daily  News  Advertiser 
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ences  in  Manitoba  in  the  summer,  that  in  its  youthful 
days  of  1881,  when  the  swamps  came  right  up  to  the 
settlement  before  the  country  round  was  drained 
and  cultivated  as  it , is  to-day,  the  inhabitants  were 
plagued  with  malaria  and  driven  wild  with  insects 
and  mosquitoes. 

The  conviction  is  expressed  in  the  article  under 
notice  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  country 
but  bankruptcy,  and  that  in  the  end  the  Dominion 
will  have  to  go  into  liquidation. 

**  One  of  these  days  when  the  load  gets  too  heavy, 
Ontario”  (which,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  was  the 
only  province  in  which  any  faith  could  be  put) 

is  pretty  certain  to  go  over  to  the  States  into 
which  it  dovetails,  and  where  its  best  trade  outlet 
is.  When  that  day  comes  the  ' Dominion  ’ will 
disappear.” 

Fortunately  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived,  nor,  let 
us  hope,  is  ever  likely  to,  when  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  to  go  over  into  the  States,  dragging  with 
it  the  rest  of  Canada. 

The  writer  sums  up  : This  Dominion  is,  in 

short,  a ‘ fraud  ’ all  through,  and  is  destined  to 
‘ bust  up  ’ like  any  other  fraud.” 

The  writer  of  the  twentieth  century  can  happily 
say  this  was  indeed  a prophecy  which  failed,  and 
proves  the  truth  of  the  adage,  “ Don’t  prophesy 
before  you  know.” 

If  this  article  faithfully  represents  the  popular 
idea  of  the  day  when  it  was  written,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Canada  was  so  severely  left  out  in  the 
cold  as  far  as  attracting  population,  and  conse- 
quently has  fallen  behind  the  States  in  relative 
progress,  as  no  country  can  progress  without  the 
necessary  labour  to  develop  it,  though  at  the  pre- 
sent day  I consider — and  many  people  in  Canada 
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have  expressed  this  opinion  to  me — the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  present  Government  has  run 
to  the  other  extreme  and  is  being  overdone. 

The  article  to  which  I referred  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  chapter  is  as  follows,  and  my  excuse 
for  quoting  it  somewhat  at  length  must  be  its  appro- 
priateness to  my  subject.  It  reads — 

“ If  you  have  ever  felt  . . . that  it  is  in  you  to  explore 
strange,  new  countries  for  yourself ; that  you  would  not 
hesitate  very  long  between  going  into  the  * dry-goods  " 
way  and  into  the  Empire-building  way,  you  will  do  well 
to  open  the  atlas  at  the  map  of  North  America,  and  let 
loose  your  imagination  on  the  splendidly  romantic  con- 
quest of  that  far  North-West  of  which  we  know  very 
little  now,  but  which  we  shall  learn  a good  deal  about  before 
the  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern  and 
the  Dominion  Government  get  through  with  it. 

“ They  are  building — while  you  wait — an  empire,  with 
which  we  of  the  States  shall  very  shortly  have  to  reckon. 

“It  is  the  first  time  an  empire  was  built  in  just  this 
way.  The  rifle  has  no  place  in  the  undertaking.  Thanks 
to  the  century-long  influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
the  Indians  and  half-breeds  are  docile. 

“ Thanks  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  order  and  to  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  there  are  few  or  none 
of  those  ‘ bad-men  ’ who  have  infested  our  borders. 

“ The  conquering  army  is  made  up  of  farmers,  cows 
and  sheep,  horses,  ploughs  and  harvesting  machines. 
The  advance  skirmishers,  if  you  could  see  them  at  work, 
are  hardy  young  men,  in  rough  clothes,  who  carry  transits 
and  levels,  and  travel  with  pack-horses,  or  in  the  depth  of 
winter  with  pack-dogs  and  sleighs. 

“It  is  these  daring  and  hardy  young  men  of  the  transit 
in  whom  we  are  interested  here.  . . . 

“ In  small  parties  for  reconnaissance  work,  in  large 
parties  for  survey  work,  scattered  over  three  thousand  miles 
for  construction,  the  engineers  are  blazing  the  steel  trails 
across  the  prairies,  swamps  and  through  the  wilderness. 

“^Before  many  of  them  lies  hardship,  perhaps  starvation. 

“ For  the  larger  survey  parties  provisions  are  freighted 
out  by  Indians  and  ‘ cached  ’ (i.e.  stored)  where  expert 
woodsmen  can  find  them.  But  the  small  reconnaissance 
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parties  plunging  into  the  north-western  mountains  for 
six  months  at  a time  can  carry  only  a few  staples.  When 
gun  and  rod  fail  they  must  eat  dog.  In  winter — and  winter 
is  winter  in  these  regions — they  must  sleep  under  the 
stars,  rolled  up  in  a blanket  or  two. 

“ A Canadian  Pacific  engineer  was  frozen  to  death  west 
of  Battleford  (Alberta)  two  winters  ago. 

“ I know  an  engineer  who  has  slept  under  canvas  when 
the  thermometer  registered  56  degrees  Fahrenheit  below 
zero ! ” (I  know  several  who  have  undergone  this  experience, 
though  I have  not  done  so  myself. — Author's  Note.) 

“ In  summer  this  same  country  is  in  a sweltering  heat, 
and  the  insect  pests  are  almost  unbearable. 

The  minute  and  tedious  work  of  surveying  and  map 
making  is  relieved  only  by  the  intervals  of  shifting  camp, 
pushing  through  rough  country,  building  rafts  in  order  to 
ferry  instruments  and  supplies  across  rivers,  of  cutting  a 
way  for  horses  and  men  through  thick  tangled  bush,  or 
in  winter,  of  ‘ breaking  ’ trail  for  the  sleigh  dogs.  ^ 

“ By  way  of  recompense  for  this  work,  the  engineer, 
equipped  with  high  technical  training  and  with  years  of 
hard  experience,  shares  with  the  College  professor  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  highly  underpaid  of  brain 
workers. 

“A  fat  travelling  salesman  with  a grin,  a good  story 
or  two,  and  a fund  of  questionable  grammar,^will  draw 
from  twice  to  six  times  the  salary.*’ 

The  foregoing  gives,  I think,  a very  good  idea 
of  what  railway  pioneering  work  means  in  a vast, 
new,  and  unexplored  country  like  British  Nortli 
America,  where  a small  party  of  engineers  and  their 
staff  may  be,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  log  shanty,  and  whose  supplies  have  to 
be  transported  these  great  distances — in  canoes  if 

^ Through  country  of  this  nature  where  there  are  no 
trails,  or  rivers  for  freighting  by  canoe,  horses  or  mules 
cannot  be  used,  and  everything  has  to  be  packed  on  the 
backs  of  the  men  composing  the  survey  party.  “ Breaking  ” 
trail  means  preceding  the  sleigh  dogs  and  making  a trail 
for  them  through  the  soft  snow.— S. 
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possible — by  Indians  and  half-breeds,  which  may 
take  months  to  reach  them. 

By  the  time  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  free  of  ice, 
transportation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
canoes,  hundreds  of  miles  being  covered  in  this 
way.  Where  rapids  occur  up  which  the  canoes 
cannot  pass,  the  canoes  are  unloaded  and  every- 
thing carried  round  by  the  shore  until  navigable 
waters  are  again  reached. 

During  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  were  carried  through  hitherto 
unexplored  regions,  many  engineers  lost  their  lives 
by  drowning,  partly  through  carelessness  ; through 
overloading  the  canoes,  or  through  getting  into 
danger  when  separated  from  one  another  ; through 
getting  too  far  away  from  the  river  bank,  or 
through  coming  unexpectedly  to  a rapid,  and 
being  upset  before  an  accident  could  be  averted  or 
assistance  rendered  by  the  other  members  of  the 
party. 

Some,  again,  lost  their  lives  through  being  unable 
to  find  their  way  back  to  camp,  and  have  wandered 
aimlessly  about  in  the  bush  until,  overcome  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  have  fallen  asleep  and 
been  frozen  to  death.  Only  those  who  have  tried 
it  can  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  get  lost  in  the  bush, 
even  when  they  think  they  know  the  way  per- 
fectly. 

In  another  case,  an  engineer  wandered  away  from 
his  camp,  and  on  his  non-return  at  nightfall,  search 
parties  were  sent  out  at  daylight  the  following 
morning,  and  though  his  tracks  were  traced  by  one 
party  in  the  snow  for  a considerable  distance  to- 
wards a lake,  his  body  was  never  found,  and  it  was 
supposed  his  life  was  lost  by  drowning. 

I could  instance  other  cases  with  the  same  un- 
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fortunate  results,  but  I refrain,  as  I have  given 
enough  to  show  the  dangers  and  risks  which  such 
work  entails. 

The  most  unpleasant  and  most  trying  work  on 
preliminary  surveys  in  such  country  in  winter  is 
striking  camp,  and  moving  on  to  fresh  ground,  pitching 
camp  again  at  nightfall,  often  on  most  unsuitable 
ground,  but  the  best  that  could  be  found  at  the 
moment,  no  time — besides  being  much  too  tired — 
to  shovel  away  the  snow.  All  this,  too,  with  the 
thermometer  often  away  below  zero ! Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  everything  has  often 
to  be  carried  by  the  men  composing  the  survey  party, 
as  horses  or  sleigh  dogs  cannot  always  be  used,  and 
every  one  from  the  chief  of  the  party  down  has  to 
take  his  share  of  the  load,  and  often  every  step  of 
the  way  has  to  be  cleared  through  the  bush. 

In  fact,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  terribly  hard  winters,  being  frequently  on  short 
rations — and  often  bad  at  that — the  dangers  and 
risks  to  be  faced,  I was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
from  all  sides  that  if  similar  work  had  to  be  gone 
through  again  for  a railway  through  such  rough 
and  unexplored  country,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  engineers  to  undertake  it,  and  the  necessary 
supply  would  have  to  come  from  outside,  who 
would  be  ignorant  of  what  was  before  them. 

I do  not  say  this  in  disparagement  of  engineers, 
Canadian  or  otherwise,  who  have  helped  to  build 
this  new  trans-continental  railway,  but  I form  this 
opinion  from  what  those  with  whom  I have  been 
in  contact,  and  who  have  been  through  it  all, 
have  told  me,  and  from  what  I have  seen  of  it  my- 
self. 

I know  of  more  than  one  survey  party  which, 
had  it  not  been  a hundred  miles  or  more  from  the 
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nearest  post  of  civilization,  and  faced  by  the 
risks  of  starvation,  would  have  gone  on  strike 
(and  I don’t  blame  them),  but  had  to  stay  where 
they  were  or  starve,  and  when  they  did  return 
to  civilization  had  finished  their  last  crust.  The 
authorities  are  always  delightfully  vague  as  to 
where  you  are  likely  to  be  sent,  or  what  is  to  happen 
to  you  during  your  six  months’  banishment. 

Of  course  great  precautions  were  taken  at  the  time 
by  the  responsible  authorities  to  keep  out  of  the 
papers  any  news  of  the  fatal  accidents  and  deaths 
which  occurred  during  the  early  reconnaissance 
work,  and  several  such  were,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
reported  at  all.  I doubt  whether  many  of  the 
general  public  in  Canada  itself,  not  directly  concerned, 
are  aware  of  the  cost  in  life  which  the  building  of 
their  new  trans -continental  railway  has  occasioned. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  work  complaints 
were  frequent  about  the  quality  of  the  provisions  sup- 
plied, everything  being  tinned,  and  as  many  survey 
parties  were  often  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  they  had 
to  eat  unsound  food  or  starve. 

But  on  such  occasions  no  one  is  over  particular 
what  one  eats,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together. 

I have  been  taken  to  task  by  one  critic  (of  the 

boost  Canada  ” order)  for  saying  that  “ it  would 
be  difficult  to  get  engineers  to  undertake  similar 
preliminary  survey  work  for  a new  railway  through 
unknown  country  after  their  experiences  of  the 
T.C.R.,”  and  he  asserts  that  no  difficulty  is  being 
experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  men  at  present. 

But  I would  remind  my  critic  that  preliminary 
survey  work  and  advanced  construction  work, 
such  as  is  now  proceeding,  are  by  no  means  the 
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same  thing,  as  any  one  who  has  done  both  will  at  once 
acknowledge. 

The  next  chapter  will  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
railway-construction  camp  at  a stage  of  railway 
building  somewhat  between  the  two  extremes  above 
mentioned,  but  rather  nearer  the  former  than  the 
latter. 


CHAPTER  III 

LIFE  IN  A RAILWAY-CONSTRUCTION  CAMP 

On  a certain  evening  of  a day  in  spring,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  deposited  me  and  my  belongings 
at  a small  wayside  station  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, thirty  miles  east  of  Winnipeg,  with  the  high- 
sounding  name  of  Beausejour,  a name  which  was 
apt  to  mislead  as  to  the  real  nature  and  character 
of  the  place  and  country  round  about. 

The  flies,  mosquitoes,  heat,  and  in  wet  weather — ' 
which  during  May,  June  and  July  was  the  more 
normal  condition — the  mud,  could  have  held  their 
own  against  anything  which  Egypt  produced  at  the 
time  of  the  twelve  plagues. 

The  cause  of  my  arrival  at  this  enchanting  spot, 
on  the  outskirts  of  some  of  the  most  frightful  coun- 
try in  Canada,  was  that  I had  orders  to  find  my  way 
next  day  to  one  of  the  Trans-continental  Railway 
camps,  about  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  distant,  to 
which  Beausejour  was  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Starting  next  morning  after  breakfast  in  a one- 
horse  “ buggy  or  rig,”  we  eventually  found  the 
camp,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  driver  did,  after 
a frightfully  rough  and  muddy  journey  through  bush 
and  swamps,  and  across  rivers  by  the  roughest  of 
trails,  not  improved  by  recent  heavy  rains. 

How  the  driver  found  his  way  was  a wonder  to 
me  ; in  fact  he  was  about  the  only  man  in  Beause- 
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jour  who  did  know  the  way  without  getting  hope- 
lessly bogged  in  the  swamps. 

A teamster,  who  was  bringing  out  supplies  to 
one  of  the  contractor's  camps,  lost  his  way  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  Brockenhead  river  at  a 
dangerous  place.  His  wagon  was  upset,  the  horses 
badly  hurt,  and  he  himself  had  some  bones  broken. 

I never  passed  through  twenty  miles  of  such 
dismal  country  in  my  life  except  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  the  dreariness  was  of  an  exactly 
opposite  nature,  there  a parched-up  desert  without 
a tree  or  blade  of  grass,  here  interminable  bush  and 
swamp. 

A little  desert  sand  here,  and  a few  trees  and  water 
there,  would  be  a good  exchange. 

Before  we  got  very  far  from  Beausejour  we  did 
pass  two  or  three  farmhouses,  which  gave  a touch 
of  life  to  an  otherwise  dreary  and  depressing  land- 
scape ; but  on  the  whole  it  was  a struggle  through 
interminable  muskeg  ” and  rotting  forests  of 
poplar,  pine,  and  tamarac  trees,  miserable  slender 
things,  which  three  or  four  blows  with  an  axe  would 
bring  to  the  ground. 

As  a fitting  introduction  to  camp-life  in  the 
swamps  of  Manitoba,  that  evening,  about  six  o'clock, 
a violent  thunderstorm  arose,  and  continued  with- 
out intermission  till  five  the  next  morning.  The 
thunder-claps  were  terrific,  and  the  lightning  blind- 
ing ; one  expected  any  moment  to  see  the  whole 
camp  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  thanks  to 
our  sheltered  position,  with  trees  behind  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  rain,  no  tents  were  blown 
over  or  washed  away,  though  the  rain  came  down 
with  tropical  violence. 

After  walking  next  morning  seven  miles  through 
a rain-sodden  country  before  reaching  the  scene  of 
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operations  we  had  our  trouble  for  nothing,  as  the 
rain  which  had  stopped  at  five  a.m.,  started  again 
about  half-past  nine,  and  we  had  to  tramp  back  to 
camp  again,  frequently  half  up  to  our  knees  in  mud, 
and  reached  there  very  wet  and  very  dirty. 

The  weather  played  us  the  same  trick  the  next 
day.  After  tempting  us  out  and  starting  work,  we 
had  to  “ knock  off  and  wade  back  again  to  camp 
through  six  miles  of  muskeg,’'  I losing  my  way 
once  in  the  bush,  through  following  a wrong  trail, 
and  not  getting  back  till  some  time  after  the  others. 

In  the  bush  one  often  comes  across  a point 
where  two  trails,  still  running  in  the  same  general — 
say  westerly — direction,  branch  off,  and  it  is  not 
easy  until  you  have  been  over  the  ground  several 
times  to  recognize  the  trail  down  which  you  came 
in  the  morning,  one  trail  being  exactly  like  another. 

Our  average  routine  every  day  (except,  of  course, 
Sundays)  was  up  at  six,  the  bugle-call  being  the 
cook’s  clarion  voice  in  a minor  key  from  the  cook- 
tent,  “ AU-1-1  up  ! ” 

Breakfast  6.15,  leave  camp  about  seven,  tramp 
to  work,  a distance  which  of  course  varied  as  the 
work  progressed  from  one  end  of  the  section  to  the 
centre — where  the  camp  was  situated — and  then  to 
the  other  end,  a total  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 
More  than  half  of  our  section,  namely  the  eastern 
portion,  was  in  soft,  treacherous,  filthy  muskeg,” 
in  which  one  would  sometimes  sink  up  to  the  knees, 
and  to  walk  through  a mile  of  it  entailed  more 
exertion  and  was  more  exhausting  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  over  firm  ground,  besides  carrying  the 
instruments  necessary  for  setting  out  the  work. 

For  lunch  we  took  what  we  could  stuff  into  our 
pockets,  generally  two  or  three  slabs  of  bread  and 
butter,  which  got  as  dry  and  unappetising  in  the 
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almost  tropical  sun  when  it  came  to  the  time  to 
devour  it  as  a piece  of  leather,  washed  down  with 
a very  strong  brew  of  tea  made  in  a tin  can  with 
‘‘  muskeg  water. 

Sometimes  we  would  have  to  go  without  even  this 
cheering  drink,  as  there  were  some  parts  where 
no  liquid  of  any  kind  was  obtainable,  and  we  could 
not  get  anything  to  drink  till  our  return  to  camp 
about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  practically  twelve 
hours  since  breakfast,  having  been  all  day  in  a 
scorching  sun  at  very  trying  and  exhausting 
work.  To  go  twelve  hours  without  drinking  is  not 
a very  great  hardship ; but  that  depends  chiefly 
upon  how  those  twelve  hours  have  been  spent  and 
the  prevailing  conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise. 

Though  we  all  of  us  drink  fairly  freely  of  this 
muskeg  water — and  in  a temperature  of  120°  F. 
and  more  in  the  sun,  any  liquid  is  a godsend — 
we  never  had  any  ill-effects  from  it,  principally 
because  we  led  a very  healthy,  if  hard  and  rough 
life,  being  in  the  open  air  all  day  long,  and  did  not 
worry  ourselves  as  to  whether  it  was  safe  or  not  to 
drink. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  typhoid  broke  out 
in  many  of  the  construction  camps  owing  to  living 
in  these  swamps  and  drinking  muskeg  ” water, 
and  the  hospitals  both  at  Kenora  and  Winnipeg 
became  full  of  patients. 

Typhoid  occasionally  breaks  out  in  Winnipeg 
itself,  as  it  did  in  the  summer  of  igo6,  and  enteric 
also  sometimes  visits  it. 

The  site  of  Winnipeg  city  has  been  badly  chosen. 
A more  undesirable  place  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
It  is  literally  built  over  a swamp,  and  the  winds 
blowing  over  it  from  across  thousands  of  miles  of 
continent  have  lost  that  health-giving  property 
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which  they  possessed  when  they  first  arose  over  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  A much  better  site  would  have 
been  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  some  forty  miles 
to  the  north ; and  if  the  reader  will  examine  a fairly 
large  scale  map  of  Canada,  he  will  notice  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Fort  William  heads 
straight  for  a point  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake 
until  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Winnipeg,  when  it 
suddenly  turns  sharp  to  the  south.  This  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  line  was  being  built 
the  chief  city  in  Manitoba  was  intended  to  be  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  at  the  last  moment  was 
moved  further  south  to  its  present  site. 

But  to  return  to  our  camp. 

We  finished  up  the  day  about  six  in  the  evening, . 
tired  and  very  dirty,  and  nearly  driven  to  distraction 
by  the  mosquitoes,  which  towards  evening  would  be- 
come extra  fierce  after  a slight  cessation  of  hostilities 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  which  was  too  much 
even  for  them. 

Then  followed  supper,  the  chief  staple  of  which  and 
other  meals  consisted  of  bacon  and  ham,  only  varied 
by  ham  and  bacon,  and  sometimes  tinned  ‘‘  buUy 
beef.” 

It  would  not  be  easy,  I think,  to  find  any  place 
where  the  mosquitoes  are  worse  in  point  of  numbers, 
size,  and  power  to  torment  than  in  the  swamps 
and  bush  of  Eastern  Manitoba,  where  they  flourished 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  I forget  the  agonies 
and  sleepless  nights  we  all  underwent  on  one  occa- 
sion when  we  shifted  our  camp  temporarily  to  a 
point  nearer  the  east  end  of  our  section,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  long  tramps  of  eight  miles  each  way 
through  the  swamps  from  our  main  camp. 

Mere  description  on  my  part  can  convey  but 
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little  to  the  uninitiated  of  what  walking  and  working 
in  this  frightfrd  ‘‘  muskeg  entailed,  and  an  almost 
tropical  sun — to  say  nothing  of  insects — did  not 
tend  to  make  things  easier.  Only  personal  experi- 
ence can  make  one  appreciate  the  utter  discomfort 
and  physical  weariness  of  it. 

According  to  surveyors  who  have  been  engaged 
on  surveying  for  this  railway  in  other  parts  still 
further  east,  this  “ muskeg country  covers  an 
enormous  area  of  Eastern  Canada. 

As  one  looks  out  of  the  window  of  a carriage  on 
the  C.P.R.,  one  will  see  this  same  kind  of  country 
all  along  the  line  from  Montreal  till  near  Winnipeg, 
except,  of  course,  near  big  towns  where  it  has  been 
drained. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  set  up  a level  or  theodolite 
at  all,  long  stakes  had  to  be  driven  in,  sometimes 
as  much  as  three  and  a half  to  four  feet  long,  to 
afford  a foundation  for  the  legs  of  the  instrument. 
Even  with  this  precaution  the  slightest  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  disturbed  its  adjustment. 

In  order  to  be  nearer  our  work  at  the  further 
end  of  the  section  we  shifted  a tent  and  sufficient 
necessities  for  three  or  four  days’  existence  to  the 
only  dry  spot — relatively  speaking — about  five 
miles  further  down  the  line  from  our  main  camp,  a 
gravel  ridge  which  cropped  up  through  the  swamp. 

As  we  had  been  having  dry  and  very  hot  weather 
just  about  this  time,  the  swamp  was  getting  slightly 
drier,  so  that  we  did  not  sink  into  it  quite  so  far  as 
formerly. 

But  we  found  that,  as  a result  of  the  hot  and  dry 
weather,  our  well,  which  we  had  made  here  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  only  supplied  the  merest  trickle 
of  water,  which  was  much  too  precious  to  use  for  any 
purpose  but  drinking. 
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Enough  would  filter  in  during  the  night  to  enable 
us  to  boil  our  porridge  and  tea  for  breakfast,  washing 
up  afterwards  could  not  be  done  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  though  a good  deal  can  be  accomplished 
with  a clod  of  damp  earth.  A different  couple  took 
turns  each  morning  to  get  up  earlier  than  the  others 
in  order  to  start  the  old  iron  stove — cooking  on  an 
open  fire  uses  a great  deal  of  fuel  and  takes  much 
longer — and  prepare  some  sort  of  a breakfast. 

During  this  week  in  July  we  were  enjoying, 
as  was  indeed  all  Central  and  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  States,  a spell  of  almost  tropical  weather  when  , 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  soared  up  to  ioo°  F.  ^ 
and  sometimes  over,  while  the  mosquitoes  and  flies 
were  extra  lively. 

At  sunset  they  came  out  in  their  millions,  and  the  ^ f 
inside  of  the  tent  was  literally  black  with  them  ; 
while  the  noise  of  their  “ singing  ” was  like  that  of  a 
countless  swarm  of  angry  bees,  and  was  alone 
sufficient  to  drive  away  sleep. 

Sleep  was  impossible  for  any  of  us  : we  were  suf- 
focated with  the  heat  when  we  sought  refuge  under  , 
the  blankets,  and  when  we  lit  a “ smudge  ” inside  // 
the  tent  to  try  and  drive  them  out  or  stupefy  them, 
we  only  succeeded  in  suffocating  ourselves,  without 
inconveniencing  the  mosquitoes  in  the  slightest. 

The  next  night  one  of  the  party  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  each  sleeping  in  his  own  improvised  tent, 
made  by  stretching  a blanket  over  a pole  supported 
about  two  feet  off  the  ground  and  just  high  enough  to 
lie  under,  fixed  down  all  round  at  the  bottom. 

We  tried  this,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  were  fairly 
successful,  but  the  extremely  limited  space  and  the 
constrained  attitude  of  having  to  lie  like  a corpse  in 
a coffin  for  fear  the  least  movement  of  foot  or  arm 
would  make  an  opening  through  which  the  mosqui- 
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toes  would  pour  in  their  thousands,  suffocated  and 
cramped  us  so  that  we  had  to  abandon  this  project. 
Besides,  the  mosquitoes  did  find  their  way  in,  with  a 
result  best  imagined  by  lying  in  a coffin  with  the 
lid  on,  and  having  your,  feet  tickled  with  a feather. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  up  and  dress, 
as  our  clothes  were  the  only  protection,  and  sit 
huddled  round  a big  smudge,”  trying  to  imagine 
that  perhaps  a few  of  our  tormentors  were  stupefied 
by  it — we  certainly  were — and  long  for  the  daylight. 

If  ever  time  seemed  eternity,  it  was  the  six,  long, 
sleepless  hours  of  that  night,  lying  in  the  dense 
smoke,  in  a clearing  through  the  swamps  and  forests 
of  Central  Canada,  in  one  of  its  most  desolate  and 
dreary  districts,  the  dead  and  gaunt  trees  pointing 
to  the  starlit  heaven  like  the  spectres  of  another 
world.  The  whole  thing  seems  like  a horrid  night- 
mare. I can  see  the  whole  scene  before  me  now  even 
as  I write,  as  plainly  as  if  it  was  being  enacted  anew. 

I call  to  mind  the  weird  and  uncanny  effect 
produced  by  the  hundreds  of  fire-flies  flitting 
through  the  bush  like  some  evil  spirits  from  below, 
or  glittering  across  the  sky-line  like  a shower  of 
falling  stars  ; while  away  to  the  north,  like  the 
rays  of  a gigantic  lighthouse,  the  bright  beams  of  the 
northern  lights  shot  across  the  vault  of  heaven. 

We  were  all  very  thankful  when  we  finished  our 
work  at  this  end  of  the  section  the  day  after, 
and  were  able  to  return  to  our  main  camp  again, 
where  we  had  a good  supply  of  ice-cold  water,  and 
could  retire  at  night  behind  mosquito  nets. 

All  through  the  summer,  but  particularly  during 
the  month  of  June,  we  had  frequent  and  severe 
thunderstorms  accompanied  by  very  heavy  rainfall, 
when  as  much  as  three  and  four  inches  would  fall 
during  the  night. 
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An  empty  wash  basin  left  outside  during  the 
night  would  often  be  full  to  the  brim  after  a heavy 
fall  of  rain  in  the  morning,  and  we  would  wake  up  to 
find  the  swamps  with  an  extra  foot  or  so  of  water  over 
them.  During  June  and  July  it  seemed  to  rain 
incessantly,  and  we  were  always  in  a chronic  state 
of  damp,  while  even  under  cover  of  the  tent  one’s 
clothes  would  be  quite  damp  in  the  morning,  the 
only  way  to  dry  them  being  to  put  them  on. 

This  all-pervading  dampness  made  the  nights 
seem,  at  least  to  me,  sometimes  frightfully  cold  ; 
probably  because  the  days  were  so  hot,  though  on 
the  occasion  mentioned  above  we  had  about  ten 
days  equally  tropical  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  have  I nearly  lost  my 
way  in  the  bush  when  returning  alone  to  camp  late 
in  the  evening  towards  nightfall,  by  taking  a wrong 
trail  or  following  one  too  far  where  I should  have 
turned  off  it. 

One  trail  being  exactly  like  another,  and  one’s 
vision  being  limited  by  the  bush  and  forest  on  either 
side,  one’s  instinct  or  sense  of  direction  is  the  only 
guide,  or  the  sun  and  stars,  if  shining. 

Once  when  riding  back  to  camp  in  the  evening 
in  pouring  rain  by  a trail  over  which  I had  only  once 
before  been,  it  was  thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  a 
collie  dog  which  was  with  me,  that  I did  not  lose  my 
way — and  to  lose  one’s  way  in  the  Canadian  bush 
may  be  a serious  matter — as  when  by  mistake  I took 
a wrong  turning  which  might,  for  all  I knew,  have 
landed  me  in  Beausejour,  eighteen  miles  away,  the 
dog  began  whining  and  barking  and  running  back, 
so  I concluded  I was  on  the  wrong  trail,  and  turning 
back,  kept  straight  on  by  the  previous  one  till  I 
came  to  the  Brockenhead  River,  when  I at  once 
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knew  my  whereabouts,  reaching  camp  just  as  it 
was  getting  too  dark  to  see  any  track  at  all,  tired 
out  and  wet  through  to  the  skin. 

Two  branches  of  this  river  crossed  our  section 
of  the  line  about  six  miles  apart  from  one  another. 
The  western  branch,  about  a mile  and  a quarter 
from  the  camp,  was  not  very  wide  and  was  easily 
bridged  by  a tree  trunk  thrown  across  it,  or  could 
be  waded  as  it  had  a firm  gravel  bottom.  The 
eastern  branch  was  considerably  wider,  and  its 
bed  was  covered  with  thick  weeds  over  a layer  of 
mud  about  three  and  a half  feet  deep.  Some 
former  provincial  land-surveyors  had  knocked  toge- 
gether  a rough  kind  of  punt,  which  they  had  very 
considerately  left  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  for 
us.  If  it  had  been  on  the  opposite  side,  I don't 
know  how  we  would  have  got  across,  as  wading 
was  almost  impossible  from  the  mud  and  weeds, 
and  we  had  nothing  with  which  to  fix  together  a 
raft,  though  there  were  plenty  of  trees  handy  to 
make  one. 

This  punt  was  a most  rickety  contrivance,  and 
would  turn  over  at  the  slightest  provocation  or 
involuntary  movement  of  its  occupants  ; while  it 
leaked  so  quickly  that  one  felt  like  certain  characters 
of  Edward  Lear’s  who  went  to  sea  in  a sieve  they 
did  ; in  a sieve  they  went  to  sea,”  when  making 
the  passage  of  the  Brockenhead. 

One  of  the  men,  who  acted  the  part  of  Charon, 
when  taking  the  punt  back  to  fetch  over  another 
of  the  party  (it  would  only  hold  two  at  a time), 
essayed  to  make  the  return  journey  without  first 
emptying  it  of  the  water,  with  the  result  that  it 
sank  under  him  when  in  mid-stream.  Shouting 
out  to  him  to  stick  to  his  craft  and  not  attempt  to 
wade  ashore,  as  he  would  have  got  stuck  fast  in  the 
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mud,  we  threw  him  the  steel  measuring  tape  as  a 
life-line,  and  hauled  him  to  land. 

While  working  on  the  right-of-way  clearing  we 
used  often  to  see  bears  and  deer  come  out  of  the 
bush,  cross  over,  and  disappear  into  the  forest  again 
on  the  other  side.  Towards  sunset  the  barking  of 
wolves  would  often  be  heard  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest. 

The  bears  would  not  molest  any  one  so  long  as 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  not  interfered  with ; in  fact 
they  seemed  rather  scared  of  human  beings,  as  on 
one  occasion  when  returning  to  camp  in  the  late 
evening  down  the  line,  a bear  came  out  of  the  bush 
about  a hundred  yards  ahead  of  me  as  if  to  cross 
over  to  the  other  side,  but  on  catching  sight  of  me, 
immediately  scurried  back  again  into  the  bush.^ 

I do  not  suppose  my  appearance  was  very  pre- 
possessing. However,  bears  were  not  nice  cus- 
tomers to  meet  alone  unarmed,  and  I felt  relieved 
when  this  one  quietly  disappeared  amongst  the 
trees. 

Such  was  our  average  daily  routine  in  a railway 
construction  camp  in  the  wastes  and  swamps  of 
Central  Canada. 

Altogether  we  numbered  nine  persons,  and  for  so 
few  represented  several  nationalities,  there  being 
three  Canadians,  two  English,  and  one  each  from 
Scotland,  Nova  Scotia,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

Sundays  were  passed  in  washing  and  mending 
clothes,  the  latter  a frequent  operation  as  the  bush 
soon  reduced  one  to  rags  and  tatters  ; writing 
letters,  and  other  sundry  personal  occupations. 

Some  of  the  super-energetic  ones  of  the  party, 

1 A bear  did  attack  another  party  at  one  of  the  camps, 
boldly  walking  into  the  middle  of  the  camp,  attacking 
and  killing  one  of  the  men. 
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who  thought  they  did  not  get  enough  ex^cise 
during  the  week,  would  tramp  off  six  miles  to  clmrch 
and  back  again,  which  was  sometimes  held  in  the 
school-house  at  a place  called  Queen’s  Valley  by  an 
itinerant  parson  from  Winnipeg,  who  used  to  visit 
outlying  villages  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  farmers  to  attend  church  at  least 
occasionally. 

Queen’s  Valley  was  our  nearest  post  office, 
which  had  communication  twice  a week  by  road  with 
Winnipeg,  nearly  thirty  miles  distant. 

I had  occasion  once  to  go  into  Winnipeg  from  the 
camp.  I drove  into  Beausejour  one  evening,  and 
thence  by  freight  train  the  next  day  into  town,  a 
proceeding  which  took  over  three  hours  to  cover 
thirty  miles.  Returning  I came  by  road — or  what 
passes  for  such  in  Canada — all  the  way  from 
Winnipeg.  The  mail  carrier  to  Queen’s  Valley 
already  having  a passenger,  I had  to  take  my  chance 
of  getting  a lift  from  some  one  else.  At  last  I was 
picked  up  by  an  old  farmer  with  a load  of  lumber, 
who  took  me  as  far  as  Dugald,  a village  rather 
more  than  a third  of  the  way. 

As  there  had  been  a heavy  thunderstorm  early 
in  the  morning,  the  road — or  rather  track,  which 
would  be  more  descriptive — was  in  a fearful  state, 
being  a series  of  “ chasms  and  crags,”  and  we  con- 
sequently made  very  slow  progress. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  experience  two  modes  of 
travelling,  let  him  first  ride  in  a well-sprung  motor- 
car over  an  asphalt  road,  and  afterwards  lie  on  his 
back  in  a hot  sun  on  the  top  of  a load  of  lumber  on  a 
springless  wagon,  at  imminent  peril  of  being  pitched 
off  on  to  his  head  at  any  moment,  over  a road  which 
imparted  to  the  wagon  a motion  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  that  of  a ship  in  a heavy  sea. 
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From  Dugald  I got  another  lift,  after  waiting  a 
couple  of  hours,  as  far  as  Queen’s  Valley,  and  as  we 
were  returning  empty  and  the  road  was  better,  we 
made  faster  progress.  At  Queen’s  Valley  I collected 
the  mail  for  our  camp,  and  was  fortunate  in  getting 
there  just  as  a farmer,  who  lived  near  our  camp,  was 
leaving  to  return  home  ; so  he  took  me  the  remain- 
der of  my  journey,  and  dropped  me  within  a hundred 
yards  of  my  destination  towards  eleven  o’clock  at 
night. 

The  country  for  about  twelve  to  fifteen  miles 
out  of  Winnipeg  was  fairly  well  cultivated,  and  we 
passed  several  farms  dotted  over  the  landscape, 
which  was  bright  with  patches  of  ripening  wheat. 

After  this  distance  out  of  Winnipeg  the  open  tree- 
less prairie  gradually  changes  into  thick  bush,  and 
finally,  further  east,  into  forests  and  tamarac  swamps, 
which,  if  left  alone  to  Nature,  would  in  thousands  of 
years  gradually  become  changed  into  coalfields. 

There  was  an  old  farmer  (he  appeared  to  be 
nearly  eighty,  though  perhaps  the  rough  life  and 
confined  existence  during  the  terribly  hard  winters 
may  have  made  him  look  older  than  he  actually 
was)  who  had  a small  homestead  close  to  the  line, 
and  with  whom  we  would  shelter  from  the  rain  when 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  partake  of  our  midday 
meal. 

He  was  a most  hospitable  old  feUow,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  farmers  round  about,  and  used  to  give 
us  freely  of  his  supply  of  milk. 

He  used  to  wax  very  eloquent  about  the  exposure 
of  the  Chicago  packing-houses  and  the  risks  attend- 
ant on  eating  tinned  foods  generally,  which,  as  we 
subsisted  very  largely  on  such — though  they  did 
not  emanate  from  Chicago — was  cheerful  for  us. 

The  chief  commodities  of  this  farm  seemed  to 
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be  a few  cows,  a small  patch  of  grain,  and  a young 
pet  bear  chained  up  in  the  yard.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  this  and  other  farms,  farming  did 
not  seem  a very  paying  proposition  in  this  part  of 
Manitoba.  In  fact  it  would  be  the  very  last  place 
in  which  I should  elect  to  start  farming,  in  thick 
bush  which  requires  immense  labour  to  clear,  and 
amongst  swamps. 

There  was  another  farm  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  our  camp,  but  a few  cows — which  invariably  got 
lost  in  the  bush  for  days  at  a time  necessitating 
long  search  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and 
other  farm  hands — a team  of  horses  and  a wagon, 
and  a small  potato  patch,  which  supplied  the  camp, 
seemed  to  be  all  the  stock-in-trade. 

While  we  were  out  on  the  line  we  were  constantly 
being  asked  by  farmers — some  of  them  coming  from 
long  distances — to  look  out  for  stray  cattle  and 
horses.  Animals  generally  have  such  a wonderful 
instinct  in  finding  their  way  home,  but  this  bush 
country  seems  to  bewilder  them  as  much  as  human 
beings.  The  only  person  at  home  in  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

I think  the  owner  of  this  farm  made  more  money 
by  taking  a sub-contract  at  clearing  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  line  through  the  bush,  than  he  ever  did 
at  farming. 

Considering  so  much  better  land  for  farming 
existed  further  west,  I was  surprised  to  see  any 
farms  at  all  in  such  wretched  country ; but  I 
expect  the  Provincial  Government  had  induced  the 
owners  when  they  first  arrived  in  the  country  to 
embark  their  little  capital  by  judicious  advertising 
and  flagrant  boosting,’'  such  as  is  the  method 
in  vogue  throughout  the  Dominion,  where  utter 
wastes  will  be  transformed  into  most  desirable 
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properties  by  those  whose  only  idea  is  to  rake  in  the 
dollars. 

This  universal  ” boosting  ” and  self-glorification 
is  one  of  the  things  which  makes  an  onlooker  dis- 
gusted with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  their 
efforts  to  “ do  ” both'you  and  one  another. 

What  an  Englishman  would  regard  as  decidedly 
shady,  if  not  sometimes  downright  dishonest,  in 
America  passes  for  smartness.  I do  not  wish  to 
infer  that  this  country  enjoys  a monopoly  in  fair 
dealing  and  honesty  ; but  in  this  respect  Canada 
might  certainly,  with  advantage  to  herself  and 
intending  settlers,  learn  something  from  the  Old 
Country. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  hour 
in  Canada,  and  more  particularly  in  the  west,  is 
that  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labour  to  work 
in  her  lumber-mills,  farm-S,  mines,  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  her  railways. 

She  does  not  want  highly  skilled  professional 
men,  such  as  lawyers,  doctors,  architects,  electri- 
cal, mechanical,  or  even  civil  engineers,  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  railway  construction 
going  on  at  the  present  day,  the  demand  for  such 
being  fully  met  by  the  local  supply.  When  the 
present  railway  boom  is  over  in,  say,  four  or  five 
years’  time,  the  thousands  of  engineers  being  turned 
out  from  her  colleges  and  in  the  field  to-day,  wiU 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  employment. 

I personally  know  six  young  engineers  who  are 
already  looking  around  for  some  other  occupation 
in  the  future,  and  two  of  them  are  going  to  take  up 
farming,  while  there  must  be  scores  of  others  in  the 
same  position. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  prides  itself 
on  the  fact  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  all  its 
engineers  are  Canadian-born 

As  one  travels  west,  the  problem  of  labour  supply 
gets  more  acute,  and  British  Columbia  is  using 
Asiatic  labour  in  default  of  being  able  to  procure 
white,  though  the  question  here  is  more  compli- 
cated, for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  itself,  does  not  assist  immigrants 
by  means  of  cheap  fares  to  travel  further  west  than 
Calgary,  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  result 
is  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the  number  of 
yearly  immigrants  ever  get  as  far  west  as  British 
Columbia,  but  are  absorbed  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

Another  point  which  unfairly  acts  against  British 
Columbia  is  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  Government 
hardly  advertise  it  at  all  in  Great  Britain  or  Europe 
as  a country  for  settlers,  compared  to  the  blatant 
and,  to  my  mind,  vulgar  methods  they  adopt  with 
regard  to  Manitoba  and  the  other  provinces  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Canada.  The  people  of 
British  Columbia  consequently  feel  aggrieved  in  this 
respect  against  the  Government,  particularly  in 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  in  that  their  claims  and 
needs  for  a population  should  be  so  much  overlooked. 

Considering  that  British  Columbia  enjoys  a 
climate,  especially  on  the  coast,  far  more  suited  to 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  also  much 
more  richly  endowed  by  Nature  in  her  mines,  forests, 
and  fisheries  than  Central  Canada,  which  is  only 
fit  for  a raising  wheat,  and  only  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  it  at  that,  the  greater  part  of  it 
being  some  of  the  most  God-forsaken-looking  coun- 
try man  ever  saw,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  rotting 
pine  and  tamarac  forests,  bush-and  swamps  east  of 
Winnipeg,  and  a bleak,  saline,  and  barren  prairie 
west  of  Manitoba,  which  can  only  be  made  produc- 
tive by  extensive  artificial  irrigation,  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  her  and  intending  immigrants  to  make 
her  equally  well  known. 

I undertake  to  say  that  was  Canada  to  attract 
settlers  sorely  on  the  merits  of  the  country  and  its 
climate,  instead  of  by  the  blatant  “ boosting  ” and 
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generally  over-exaggerated  accounts  assiduously  pro- 
pagated by  Government  and  immigration  agents, 
whose  one  idea  is  the  commission  they  obtain,  British 
Columbia  would  receive  a proportionately  greater 
number  than  Manitoba  or  the  other  prairie  provinces. 
The  one  idea  of  Winnipeggers  is  to  get  rich  enough 
as  soon  as  possible  to  enable  them  to  go  and  live 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  a result,  British  Columbia,  while  it  would 
rather  keep  itself  a white  man’s  country,  is  obliged 
to  hire  Oriental  labour  for  lack  of  anything  better, 
though  there  are  some  who  prefer  this  cheaper 
coloured  labour,  and  at  the  same  time,  Asiatics 
undertake  work  which  the  white  man  either  will 
not,  or  cannot,  do. 

A head  tax  of  $500  (£100)  is  imposed  on  Chinese, 
and  in  consequence  the  immigration  of  such  has  of 
late  been  very  small,  and  the  recent  rush  of  Indians — 
chiefly  Punjaubis  and  Sikhs — has  led  to  legisla- 
tion which  has  practically  stopped  their  move- 
ment into  British  Columbia. 

The  head  tax  does  not  apply  to  Japanese,  as  it 
was  withdrawn  in  their  favour  at  the  request  of  the 
Home  Government  in  consideration  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  but  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
has  since  been  restricted  by  mutual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  Dominion  Governments. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  labour  in  Canada, 
I will  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  problem  as  it 
affects  British  Columbia,  as  it  is  due  to  her  geo- 
graphical position  facing  the  Asiatic  continent, 
her  being  shut  off  from  the  east  by  barriers  of 
mountains,  and  her  milder  climate,  that  this  province 
is  confronted  with  a special  aspect  of  it. 

British  Columbia  requires  domestic  and  farm  help, 
and  help  in  those  employments  which  only  require 
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a modicum  of  skill  to  execute ; yet  at  the  same 
time  she  wishes  to  keep  the  country  a white  man’s 
country  and  not  to  be  overrun  with  the  races  of  the 
Orient.  During  the  years  1904-6,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1906,  there 
was  a great  and  steady  influx  of  Punjaubis,  who  had 
been  told  by  unscrupulous  agents  that  the  land  of 
promise  awaits  them  in  the  east — namely  British 
Columbia.  Money-lenders  in  their  own  country 
also  waxed  rich  at  their  expense  by  inducing  them 
to  mortgage  their  property  and  small  possessions  in 
order  to  secure  a passage  to  Vancouver. 

They  had  also  to  pay  these  money-lenders  interest 
at  the  rate  of  a pound  a month  till  the  principal 
was  repaid. 

This  rush  of  Punjaubis  was  originally  brought 
about  by  the  return  to  India  of  one  who,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  came  over  to  Vancouver  purely  as  a 
speculation.  He  obtained  employment  in  one  of 
the  lumber-mills,  and,  owing  to  the  high  wages  he 
received  and  his  frugal  mode  of  living,  quickly 
amassed,  what  was  to  him,  a big  fortune. 

He  returned  to  India  and  told  the  story  of  how 
much  wealth  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  land  of  the 
Sahib  away  to  the  East. 

The  good  news  spread  from  bazaar  to  town,  from 
town  to  city,  from  the  city  broadcast  with  prover- 
bial swiftness.  The  first  comers  were  found  em- 
ployment which  they  could  undertake,  but  as  time 
went  on  they  arrived  in  such  numbers  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  work  to  go  round,  as  towards  the 
end  of  the  autumn  the  season  closes  for  the  lumber- 
camps,  harvesting,  and  canning  industries. 

One  met  dozens  of  these  wretched  Punjaubis  ^ 

^ Such  was  the  case  when  I was  in  Vancouver  in  the 
autumn  of  1906,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  order 
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(British  Columbians  class  them  all  as  Hindoos, 
not  realizing  that  Hindooism  is  a religion  and  not 
a race,  some  of  them  being  Sikhs  and  Pathans) 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  streets  of  Vancouver 
in  twos  and  threes,  half  starved  and  insufficiently 
clad  for  the  damp  climate  of  the  coast. 

They  had  probably  been  told  before  leaving 
India  that  they  were  coming  to  a climate  like  their 
own,  whereas,  except  perhaps  in  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver, the  province  of  British  Columbia  is  quite 
unsuited  for  them.  Their  own  country  is  a 
warmer  one,  where  ice  very  rarely  forms  in  the 
winter. 

A damp  climate  also  is  fatal  to  these  people,  as  is 
proved  by  the  ravages  of  pneumonia,  which  breaks 
out  amongst  the  Indians  employed  by  the  P.  & O. 
Company  when  their  ships  are  in  port  in  England 
in  the  winter. 

One  cause  of  British  Columbia’s  difficulties  in 
the  solution  of  the  labour  problem  as  it  affects  her, 
is  that  practically  none  of  the  thousands — or  at  least 
only  a very  small  proportion — of  immigrants  who 
enter  Canada  at  the  eastern  ports  from  Great  Britain 
and  Europe,  find  their  way  beyond  the  Rockies. 
Winnipeg  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  immigration 
business,  and  from  there  they  are  distributed  through- 
out the  prairie  provinces. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  provinces, 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  have  been 
assiduously  exploited  by  the  Dominion  Government 
through  their  agents  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain, 

made  in  October,  1908 — as  a result  of  the  Dominion  mission 
to  London  earlier  in  the  year — by  which  these  Indians  were 
given  passage  to  British  Honduras,  where  the  climate  was 
more  suited  to  them,  and  this  immigration  has  now  practi- 
cally ceased. 
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while  British  Columbia  has  been  almost  entirely 
left  out  in  the  cold  in  this  respect.  She  needs  a 
better  organized  system  of  exploitation,  and  the 
Dominion  Government  might  well  give  some  of 
the  attention  to  this  province  which  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  the  others,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
as  the  climate  of  British  Columbia,  especially  on  the 
coast,  is  much  better  suited  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  being  more  similar  than  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion  to  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  British  workman  has 
a rooted  objection  to  emigrating,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  only  next  to  being  sent  into  exile  or  penal  servi- 
tude. He  much  prefers,  if  unemployed,  to  march 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  gangs,  and,  headed 
by  a banner  or  two  and  a brass  band,  to  air  his  griev- 
ances in  Hyde  Park  or  Trafalgar  Square,  and  indulge 
in  such  choice  phrases  as,  “ D — n your  charity ! 
Curse  your  emigration ! ’*  He  seems  quite  unable 
to  realize  (thanks  to  his  inveterate  obstinacy) 
that  if  he  cannot  get  work  in  one  part  of  the  Empire, 
he  has  a better  chance  of  doing  so  in  another,  if 
only  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
live  in  much  healthier  and  happier  surroundings. 

This  apathy  of  the  British  working  class  towards 
the  Empire  generally,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
possibilities  in  affording  them  better  prospects  in 
life,  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a rule,  this 
is  a subject  which  is  practically  omitted  from 
their  school  curriculum.  They  are  taught,  as  chil- 
dren, how  many  wives  Henry  VIII  had,  not  who 
discovered  Australia  for  the  British  nation ; who 
William  the  Conqueror  was,  and  not  who  won 
Canada  for  us.  Several  Members  of  Parliament, 
while  on  their  campaign  through  their  districts 
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during  the  last  general  election,  noticed  this  defi- 
ciency, and  have  drawn  attention  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  press  to  this  lack  of  teaching  of  Imperial 
matters  in  the  schools,  and  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  there  was  never  a map  of  the  British  Empire 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  schoolrooms  ! Many  of 
them  at  their  own  expense  have  patriotically  supplied 
“ Navy  League'*  maps  to  the  schools  in  their  districts. 

But  it  is  far  from  right — in  fact  it  is  little  short  of  a 
national  disgrace — that  this  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise,  and  that  a subject  of  supreme  importance 
to  a'  country  with  an  Empire  like  ours  should  be 
considered  of  so  little  moment  that  it  is  kept  practi- 
cally a closed  book  to  the  rising  generation. 

How  differently  does  Germany,  the  most  practical 
nation  on  earth,  set  to  work.  Imagine  what  she 
would  do  if  she  had  an  Empire  such  as  ours.  See 
what  she  has  already  done,  late  in  the  field  as  she  is, 
with  her  comparatively  worthless  colonies,  except 
perhaps  those  in  South-west  Africa.  Unemploy- 
ment would  be  a word  practically  unknown  to  her 
if  she  had  the  vast  estates  which  make  up  the 
British  Empire,  while  no  country  in  the  world  suffers 
so  chronically  from  unemployment,  in  all  classes, 
as  Great  Britain. 

Whereas  Germany  is  governed  by  brains,  we  are 
content  to  be  governed  by  amateurs  intent  only  on 
petty  Party  triumphs  rather  than  on  a constructive 
Imperialism. 

We  require  more  men  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
vigour  and  far-sightedness  before  we  can  hope  to 
reap  the  full  benefit — of  which  almost  any  other 
country  would  have  taken  fuller  advantage  than  we 
have — of  our  vast  share  of  this  world.  So  long  as 
we  are  content  to  muddle  along  anyhow  and  leave 
the  solution  of  emigration  and  unemployment  to 
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private  enterprise,  for  so  long  will  this  problem  be  ever 
with  us,  growing  more  and  more  acute  as  time 
passes. 

If  a portion  of  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
spent  on  the  unemployed  in  England  was  used  to 
emigrate  and  assist  them  to  start  afresh  in  Canada, 
or  Austraha,  it  would  do  far  more  permanent  good 
than  establishing  works  which  can  only,  at  the  best, 
afford  temporary  relief,  as  these  works,  useful  as 
they  may  be  at  the  moment,  cannot  give  occupa- 
tion for  ever,  and  when  they  are  finished  the  unem- 
ployed wiU  be  again  crying  out. 

This  objection  of  the  British  working  man  to 
emigration  is,  I think,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a class,  he  is  strangely  ignorant  of  everything 
outside  England,  and  not  only  that,  he  is  perplexed, 
frightened,  and  filled  with  distrust  by  the  private 
emigration  agents  who  send  any  number  of  men 
anywhere,  just  for  the  sake  of  their  commission, 
without  paying  much  heed  to  the  prospects  of 
employment,  or  whether  the  intending  emigrant 
is  suitable  for  the  country  and  work  to  which 
he  is  being  sent.  The  result  is  that  many  meet 
with  disappointment,  which  naturally  discourages 
them  and  their  friends. 

To  rectify  this  condition  of  affairs  a labour  bureau, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association,  was  established  in  London  at  the  end  of 
1906  to  supply  skilled  labour  to  the  Canadian  market, 
but  it  was  closed  in  November,  1907,  because  there 
had  been  no  call  for  men  since  that  date.  In  fact, 
a committee  of  the  Association,  which  met  in  Mon- 
treal last  September  {1908)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  convention,  reported  that  there  was,  at  the 
present  time,  a plethora  of  factory  hands  in  Canada. 

The  President  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association 
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in  his  opening  address,  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
coming  winter  (1908-9)  would  see  no  improvement 
in  the  conditions  which  prevailed  a year  ago  when 
the  depression  in  trade  first  made  itself  felt.  This 
admission,  coming  from  the  president  of  the  pro- 
verbially most  optimistic  institution  in  a land  of 
born  optimists,  is  significant. 

An  amendment  was  made  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1906  making  it  a penal  offence  to 
assist  immigration  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  Domi- 
nion Government  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
introducing  this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  those  individuals  who,  by  false  repre- 
sentation, induce  many  people  to  go  to  the  colonies 
who  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  new  conditions  of 
life  and  work  there  prevalent.  Many  people  are 
thus  induced  to  throw  up  their  work  at  home  on 
the  strength  of  promises  of  better  employment  in 
the  colonies,  only  to  find  that  on  arrival  these  pro- 
mises do  not  materialize. 

This  is  certainly  a step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  is  a sign  that  the  authorities  are  beginning  at 
last  to  realize  that  Canada  is  not  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  for  all  and  sundry  to  come  and 
and  partake  of  that  certain  interested  individuals 
represent  it  to  be. 

A more  far-reaching  step  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  the  Dominion  Government  when  an  Order 
in  Council  was  passed  on  February  25,  1908, 
coming  into  force  on  April  15  following,  by  which 
all  persons,  whose  passage  to  Canada  had  been 
paid,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  charitable 
organization,  are  refused  landing  upon  the  soil  of 
Canada. 

The  effect  of  this  edict  has  been  almost  immediate. 
It  affects,  almost  entirely,  immigration  via  ocean 
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ports,  which  decreased  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1908  (three  and  a half  of  which  were  unaffected 
by  the  Order)  from  216,772  in  same  period  of  1907 
to  117,533,  a decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Immigration  from  the  States  was  about  the  same. 
A policy  which  has  effect  hke  this  seems  almost 
to  be  a reversal  of  that  which  has  obtained  in  the 
past,  when  the  Government  endeavoured  to  attract 
settlers  by  the  most  blatant  advertising  methods, 
and  by  bonuses. 

No  doubt  they  have  been  urged  to  take  this 
course  by  the  pressure  of  the  trade  unions  in 
Canada,  and  by  the  very  congested  state  of  the 
labour  market  in  all  the  large  towns,  particularly 
Toronto,  during  the  winter  of  1907-8,  when 
thousands  of  unemployed  were  in  receipt  of  munici- 
pal and  Government  relief.  Also,  in  Canada,  the 
labour  vote  is  everything,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  had  this  fact,  and  the  ap- 
proaching general  election,  in  view  when  they 
framed  this  restrictive  ukase. 

While  I consider  some  restriction  upon  indis- 
criminate emigration  into  Canada — in  the  interests 
of  emigrants  themselves — is  necessary,  this  new 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  Government  is 
open  to  the  following  criticism. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  memorandum  by  the 
Canadian  Minister  for  the  Interior,  the  Hon.  Frank 
Oliver,  embodying  the  official  reasons  for  these 
restrictions,  to  see  that  this  order  has  been  almost 
wholly  directed  against  the  many  charitable  and 
philanthropic  institutions  in  this  country,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  assisting  emigrants,  and  who, 
as  a rule,  do  see  that  those  they  assist  are  not  likely 
to  become  a charge  upon  the  country. 

Practically  no  suggestion  is  made  about  undesir- 
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ables  entering  Canada  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  ^ 
and  this  ukase  is  simply  another  instance — if 
another  was,  indeed,  required — of  the  hostility  and 
prejudice  of  Canada  ,to wards  this  country.  She  is 
constantly  talking  about  her  loyalty  to  the  Empire, 
but  in  practice  does  practically  nothing  for  the 
defence  of  that  Empire,  and  discourages  in  every 
way  British  capital  and  British  stock,  prefer^ 
ring  American  dollars,  American  immigrants,  and 
foreigners  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  possible  to  travel  in  the  prairie  provinces 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  in  any  direction, 
without  ever  coming  across  a single  English-speaking 
(i.e.  in  their  mother  tongue)  individual.  These 
aliens  may,  after  a generation  or  two,  make  good 
citizens  from  a Canadian  point  of  view,  but  what 
interest  can  they  possibly  have  in  Great  Britain,^ 
which  is  as  foreign  to  them  as  (say)  Russia  to  us  ? 

It  is  patent  to  any  who  choose  to  give  some 
thought  to  the  matter  that  the  ties  between  this 
country  and  the  Dominion  are  slowly  but  surely 
loosening. 

The  population  of  Canada  will  probably  be 
doubled  within  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

If  the  immigration  from  southern,  south-eastern 
and  eastern  Europe  continues  on  the  scale  of  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  and  the  settlers  from  Italy,  ■' 
Galicia,  Russia,  Poland  and  Armenia,  outnumber 
those  from  Great  Britain  to  any  extent,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  Canada  from  becoming  entirely 
“ Americanized  and  severing  its  connexion  with 
the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  amongst  such  people 
as  these  that  American  tendencies  have  such  influ- 
ence ? 

The  one  thing  which  at  present  binds  her  to  this 
country  is  sentiment,  but  the  older  generation 
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which  is  influenced  by  such  is  rapidly  being  replaced 
by  one  to  which  sentiment  is  practically  unknown, 
or  as  best  mere  hearsay. 

While  Canada  is  so  ready  to  throw  the  blame 
for  those  undesirables  who  find  their  way  into  the 
Dominion  upon  this  country — and  it  is  a fact  that 
very  exaggerated  opinions  prevail  across  the  Atlan- 
tic with  regard  to  our  unemployed  as  a whole — 
she  might,  on  the  other  hand,  make  some  inquiries 
upon  the  subject  nearer  home. 

Thanks  to  the  system  of  bonuses,  many  of  her 
own  Government  agents,  being  over-anxious  to 
swell  their  commissions,  undertake  the  placing  of 
more  settlers  than  they  can  find  places  for,  or  their 
particular  district  can  assimilate,  with  the  natural 
result  that,  on  the  arrival  of  winter,  many  people 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  and  become  a charge 
upon  the  public  funds. 

It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes  immigrants  refuse 
to  take  the  positions  found  by  an  agent,  but  such 
cases  are  comparatively  few  with  regard  to  the 
total  number  placed,  and  could  be  obviated  with  a 
little  forethought  and  some  preliminary  inquiries. 

The  Canadian  Government  may  find  that,  in  the 
long  run,  these  severe  restrictions  and  wholesale 
charges  against  immigration  societies  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  by  stopping  altogether  the  flow 
of  suitable  emigrants  into  Canada.  If  she  wishes 
to  pick  and  choose,  she  will  soon  discover  that  the 
select  few  whom  she  does  allow  to  enter  are  not  by 
any  means  dependent  on  Canada,  but  have  the 
whole  world  open  to  them.  Canada  needs  a popu- 
lation far  more  than  they  do  Canada,  and  she  will 
continue  to  see  her  rival  both  in  population  and 
trade,  the  United  States,  already  with  eighty  million 
souls  against  her  six  million,  continue  to  absorb  the 
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surplus  of  the  world’s  human  beings.  According  to 
official  returns  of  emigration  from  this  country  for 
the  year  1907,  about  48  per  cent,  more  people 
went  to  the  United  States  than  to  Canada,  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  being  one  of  acute  depres- 
sion in  the  former  country. 

Seeing  what  effect  the  Canadian  Order  of  February, 
1908,  has  had,  even  in  but  five  months’  working,  upon 
immigration  from  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  far  wrong 
to  assume  that  at  least  double  the  number  will  now 
emigrate  to  the  States  than  do  to  Canada. 

By  frightening  away  the  better  and  well-con- 
ducted classes  of  Englishmen  and  women,  and 
attracting  only  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  of  other  nations,  Canada  is  losing  that 
cultured  and  refining  influence  of  which  she  stands 
much  in  need. 

Culture  and  refinement  is  sadly  lacking  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  a condition  which,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the  country 
has  acquired  its  population,  is  not  surprising. 

True,  the  present  restriction  on  immigration 
does  not,  at  least  in  theory,  affect  any  but  those 
in  whom  one  would  not  expect  to  find  such  qualities 
very  highly  developed,  but  in  practice  such  regula- 
tions often  make  their  influence  felt  much  further 
afield  than  was  originally  intended. 

I may  perhaps,  at  this  point,  be  charged  with 
inconsistency,  in  that  I have  found  fault  with  Canada 
in  first  encouraging  immigration  beyond  what  the 
country  can  profitably  absorb  and  painting!  its 
advantages  in  too  bright  colours,  and  secondly  in 
restricting  that  immigration. 

What  I wish  to  point  out  is  that  she  has  gone 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  instead  of  adopting 
a middle  course,  and  also  that,  in  enforcing 
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her  second  policy  of  restriction,  she  has  acted  very 
unfairly  against  this  country. 

In  refusing  those  who  have  been  assisted,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  passage  money  to  land  in 
Canada,  and  blaming  the  various  immigration 
societies  in  this  country  for  sending  over  unde- 
sirables, the  Government  might  recollect  that, 
because  a man  has  been  assisted  to  emigrate,  it 
does  not  necessarily  brand  him  as  undesirable,  and 
also  that,  on  the  other  hand,  undesirables  are  of 
more  than  one  class  and,  more  often  than  not,  manage 
to  scrape  together  sufficient  means  to  pay  their  own 
passage  money,  thus  evading  those  restrictions 
which  were  primarily  made  to  keep  them  out. 

Immigration  as  carried  out  by  the  policy  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  was  certainly  overdone,  but 
I think  other  measures  might  have  been  adopted  of 
a less  harsh  nature  to  cope  with  the  problem.  If 
the  system  of  bonuses  were  to  be  discontinued 
and  blatant  advertising  discouraged,  while  plain 
facts,  in  all  their  bearings,  were  put  before 
people,  immigration  would  then  proceed  more 
rationally  and  upon  more  natural  lines,  while  only 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  benefit  themselves 
and  the  country  would  venture  forth. 

A correspondent  to  the  Victoria  Daily  Colonist,  in 
the  course  of  a long  and  instructive  article  on  the 
“ Remedy  for  the  Scarcity  of  Labour  in  British 
Columbia,”  gives  utterance  to  the  following  very 
sensible  arguments  for  British  labour,  not  only  in 
British  Columbia  (to  replace  Orientals),  but  in 
Canada  generally.  He  says: — 

“If  we  want  Imperial  unity,  it  is  best  to  import  our 
own  people,  who  will  naturally  unite  with  us  and  the  Mother 
Country  more  readily  than  aliens  : if  we  want  a Christian, 
law-abiding  people,  we  are  most  likely  to  get  such  people 
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from  a country  of  Christian  faith  and  British  law : if  we 
want  to  control  eventually  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  ocean 
at  our  feet,  our  best  chance  lies  in  importing  those  who 
make  natural  shipwrights,  seamen  and  traders  : if  we  want 
to  become  the  strongest  of  the  young  nations  of  the  world, 
it  is  surely  wise  to  breed  from  the  best  stock  ...  if  we 
want  to  keep  out  the  Chinaman,  the  easiest  way  to  do 
this  is  by  filling  this  country  with  white  men,  and  we  can 
best  do  this  by  helping  to  empty  London’s  slums  into 
the  wide  sunlit  spaces  of  this  our  heritage.” 

This  -correspondent  concludes  by  expressing  the 
same  opinion  that  I have  previously  in  this  chapter 
anent  the  employment  of  a portion  of  the  large 
sum  of  money  annually  raised  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  namely,  that  it  would  pay  Great 
Britain  “ as  a matter  of  pure  business  to  defray  the 
shipment  of  these  people  to  the  new  lands,  and  to 
maintain  them  there  until  such  time  as  they  had 
learned  to  shift  for  themselves,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing them  for  life  as  paupers.” 

The  question  of  maintaining  settlers  in  a new 
country  like  Canada  until  such  time  as  they  are 
able  to  shift  for  themselves  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  (though  in  practice  it  is,  more  often  than  not, 
ignored  altogether)  when  assisting  large  numbers  to 
emigrate.  Only  a few  of  the  thousands,  broadly 
speaking,  who  annually  land  in  Canada  can  get 
employment  all  the  year  round  until  they  have 
acquired  property  of  their  own,  or  are  engaged 
in  shops  and  offices  in  the  cities  and  towns,  as  human 
productiveness  is  of  necessity  limited  to  six  or,  at  the 
most,  seven  months  in  the  year. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  proved  by  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  in  the  big  cities  like 
Toronto  and  Winnipeg  during  the  winter  months, 
large  numbers  of  them  being  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  aid  to  enable  them  to  tide  over 
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the  period  until  the  returning  warmth  of  spring 
releases  the  earth  from  the  iron-bound  grip  of  winter. 

Wages,  too,  speaking  generally,  are  no  higher,  nor 
is  employment  more  continuous  or  certain,  than  in 
England.  On  paper  they  do  appear  higher,  but 
as  artisans  and  labourers  can  only  exercise  their 
callings  for  six  or  seven  months,  they  must  divide 
their  wages  by  half  to  reach  an  estimate  of  their 
yearly  earnings  ; and  also  remember  that,  thanks 
to  the  Protectionist  policy  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, clothing,  food,  and  other  expenses — parti- 
cularly rent — are  much  higher. 

The  most  successful  type  of  immigrant  to  Canada 
is  one  who  can  save  a little  money  with  which  to 
become  independent  and  secure  a homestead, 
ranch,  or  other  property  on  his  own  account. 

I have  in  this  chapter  attempted  to  show  that 
the  climatic  conditions  have  a very  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  emigration  and  labour, 
and  this  is  a point  which  is  not,  as  a rule,  made 
clear  to  intending  settlers  and  immigrants,  and  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  much  disillusion  and  dis- 
appointment. 


CHAPTER  V 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE  ? 

The  Farmers’  Association  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  just  before  the 
new  Budget  was  introduced,  issued  a memorial  to 
the  Finance  Minister  regarding  the  Tariff  Reform 
Question,  expressing  the  views,  through  their 
executive,  of  organized  agriculture  throughout 
Canada. 

They  say  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  become 
genuinely  alarmed  at  the  aggressive  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Manufacturers’  Association  with  a view  to 
having  the  tariff  made  even  more  protective  than 
it  already  is. 

” When  protection,”  they  say,  “ was  first  asked 
for,  we  were  assured  it  would  be  required  for  a 
short  time  only  in  order  to  allow  our  manufacturing 
industries  to  secure  a fair  footing.” 

The  rate  on  dutiable  goods  in  1878  was,  on  the 
average,  2i|  per  cent.,  increased  in  1880  to  about 
26  per  cent. 

By  1904  the  average  had  again  risen  to  27I  per 
cent.,  or  jr|  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  intended  it 
should  he  when  it  was  first  imposed,  yet  the  cry  is 
still  for  more. 

The  more  there  is  given  and  the  less  the  require- 
ment for  giving,  the  greater  are  the  demands  made. 

*‘Ifa  halt  is  not  at  once  called,  we  shall  find  con- 
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ditions  in  this  country  similar  to  those  prevailing  in 
parts  of  Europe,  with  a small  class  of  wealthy  barons 
at  the  top  and  serfs  at  the  bottom,  manufacturers 
being  the  barons,  and  the  farmers  the  serfs.” 

The  Farmers  Association  point  out  that  agriculture 
has  a capital  investment  four  times  that  of  manu- 
facturers, and  the  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  has 
been  to  foster  and  stimulate  the  latter  at  the  expense 
of  the  former. 

In  Manitoba,  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  pro- 
vince, the  increase  of  the  rural  population  for  ten 
years  ending  1900  was  5 per  cent,  less  than  the 
increase  of  the  urban  population. 

In  Ontario,  the  chief  manufacturing  province  of 
Canada,  the  rural  population  decreased  in  the  same 
period  by  nearly  4 per  cent,  while  the  urban  popu- 
lation increased  by  nearly  14  per  cent. 

At  the  present  day  the  urban  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  still  more  pronounced,  and  in  Canada  as  a 
whole  the  rural  increase  has  only  equalled  ij-  per 
cent,  against  an  urban  increase  of  30  per  cent. 

The  farmers  say  that  this  aggrandisement  of  the 
urban  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  population  is 
almost  solely  due  to  the  high  protective  tariff. 

The  protection  thus  afforded  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  agricultural  machinery  enables  them  to 
overcharge  their  customers,  the  farmers,  to  the 
extent  of  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of  the 
articles  supplied,  and  in  the  case  of  woollen  goods 
an  overcharge  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  on  dutiable  goods 
in  1904  was  27I  per  cent.,  and  to  that  extent,  roughly 
speaking,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  enabled  to 
overcharge  their  customers. 

Also  farmers  cannot  secure  any  compensation  in 
return  for  all  this  by  any  tariff  which  can  be  devised. 
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the  price  of  their  produce  being  controlled  by  the 
foreign  market  price  for  their  surplus  exported. 

A protective  tariff  naturally  enhances  the  price 
of  the  goods  they  have  to  buy,  while  it  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  affect  the  goods  they  have  to  sell. 

They  therefore  desire  a tariff  which  is  for  revenue 
purposes  only,  in  which  protection  is  wholly  elimin- 
ated ; that  revenue  based  on  honest  and  economical 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  case  to-day,  as  a late  Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance  recently  reminded  the  country. 

These  are  the  arguments  of  Free  Traders  in 
Canada,  and  as  Canada  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  and  as  the  western  and  north-western 
provinces  are  being  daily  opened  up  and  thus 
further  extending  its  agricultural  interests,  they 
are  bound  to  carry  more  weight  as  time  goes  on 
with  the  Finance  Minister  when  he  prepares  his 
Budget.  _ 

Also  there  is  a large  population  besides  farmers, 
such  as  professional  men,  and  those  employed  in 
offices  and  stores  in  the  big  towns,  who  are  beginning 
to  cry  out  against  the  high  prices  of  commodities, 
particularly  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  which 
is  at  least  double  the  price  asked  for  in  England, 
when  value  for  money  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Many  people,  on  this  account,  prefer  to  send  for 
such  articles  to  England  and  pay  the  duty  thereon 
in  Canada,  as  they  find  it  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
than  buying  of  their  own  manufacturers. 

Thus  the  manufacturers,  by  continuing  to  ask  for 
increased  protection  in  order  to  proportionately 
raise  their  prices  to  the  consumer,  may  finally 
defeat  their  own  ends  and  drive  more  customers  to 
purchase  abroad  in  England,  which  enjoys  a pre- 
ferential rebate. 
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We  have  heard  the  argument  of  consumers  on 
behalf  of  Free  Trade  ; let  us  now  turn  to  the  manu- 
facturers as  representing  Protection. 

The  aim  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion is  to  secure  a Customs  tariff  for  Canada  which 
will  not  only  encourage  those  industries  already 
established,  but  also  induce  investors  to  start  new 
enterprises. 

They  complain  that  the  new  tariff  will  not  do 
either,  and  they  had  expected  to  see  higher  duties 
imposed  on  articles  coming  into  Canada  from  those 
countries  which  maintain  high  duties  against 
Canadian  goods.  They  agree,  in  theory,  with  the 
preferential  duty  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  but 
say  that  under  the  present  schedule,  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  British  manu- 
facturers. 

The  new  intermediate  tariff  they  dislike  even 
more,  as  it  is  lower  than  the  old  general  tariff  which 
they  say  was  even  insufficient  for  their  purposes, 
and  opens  the  way  for  those  countries  which  seek 
to  benefit  by  it,  to  “ dump  ” their  products  in 
Canada  at  prices  with  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  compete. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  frame  a tariff  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  Free  Traders  and 
Protectionists ; a compromise  is  the  only  alter- 
native. 

The  farmers  of  the  west  require  cheap  necessities 
of  life,  such  as  clothing  and  lumber  for  their  dwellings, 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  east  are  anxious  to  supply  the  west  with  these 
necessities,  but  at  the  same  time  they  require  to  be 
protected  from  outside  competitors,  more  particu- 
larly from  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
The  new  tariff  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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Finance  Minister  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  the  manufacturers. 

It  has  not  been  in  force  sufficiently  long  to  form 
any  opinion  as  to  its  merits  under  these  circumstances, 
but  the  manufacturers  at  all  events  seem  displeased 
and  disappointed  with  it. 

This  Manufacturers’  Association  is  one  of  the 
most  “ class-conscious^”  concerns  in  existence, 
and  is  organized  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  its  members.  While  it 
endeavours  to  get  duties  increased  against  foreign 
manufacturers  and  especially  against  those  of  Great 
Britain,  it  has  agents  in  Great  Britain  asking 
this  country  to  grant  special  preference  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  our  own  home  markets. 

At  a meeting  of  the  woollen  trades’  section  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’ Association  held  last  Sep- 
tember (1908)  in  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering what  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  on  woollen  goods,  it  was  stated 
that  several  more  mills  had  been  closed  since  the 
Government  had  refused  to  raise  the  duties  in  order 
to  shut  out  English  manufacturers  altogether.  So 
much  for  colonial  preference  as  advertised  in  Canada. 
The  return  of  the  Laurier  Government  to  power  at 
the  general  election  in  October  last  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  people  of  Canada,  as  consumers, 
consider  it  was  right  in  refusing  to  increase  the 
duties  any  further. 

If  the  manufacturers  turned  their  attention  to 
making  a better  class  of  goods,  they  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  make  such  piteous  appeals  to  save  a 
decaying  industry,  as  people  will  not  buy  their  miser- 
able “ shoddy,”  but  prefer  to  purchase  a better  article 
abroad  and  pay  the  duty. 

Colonial  preference  is  much  to  the  fore  at  the 
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present  day,  but  I think  the  people  of  this  country 
would  find  it  a very  one-sided  affair,  as  the  col- 
onies would  benefit  from  it  much  more  than  we 
should.  They  are  quite  prepared  to  raise  a tariff 
wall  as  high  as  you  like  against  foreign  countries, 
but  while  giving  us  a preference  in  theory,  in 
practice  they  would  keep  that  tariff  sufficiently 
high  against  us  to  protect  their  own  manufacturers. 

To  be  fair  to  both  parties  we  must  play  the  same 
game,  and  so  long  as  our  imports  so  enormously 
exceed  our  exports,  a policy  of  preference  is  bound 
to  benefit  the  colonies  to  a greater  extent  than 
Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  trade 
returns  for  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1908,  have  just  been  issued.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

Exports  to  Great  Britain  . . ;^26,897,6oo 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  . . 

Exports  to  United  States  . . ;^22,703,3oo 

Imports  from  United  States  . . 242.130,565 

In  imports  Lorn  Canada  the  United  States  is 
gradually  overtaking  Great  Britain’s  present  slight 
lead,  while  her  exports  into  the  Dominion  are  nearly 
two  and  a half  times  as  large,  and,  under  the  new 
intermediate  tariff,  will  probably  still  further  in- 
crease. 

I leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  upon 
the  question  of  Colonial  preference,  as  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  from  the  above  figures. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a country  with  a popula- 
tion of  but  six  millions  cannot  offer  terms  at  a.11 
equal  to  what  we,  with  forty  millions,  can  offer  to 
Canada. 

I am  all  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of  our  present 
fiscal  system,  which  gives  the  foreigner  the  free 
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run  of  the  best  market  in  the  world,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  while  we  can  do  nothing 
in  retaliation,  but,  for  the  above  reasons,  Colonial 
preference  is  bound  to  be  a policy  far  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colonies  than  to  Great  Britain. 

The  fairest  all  round  is  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire,  and  keep  out  the  foreigner.  In  other 
words,  let  the  British  Empire  be  self-contained 
and  independent  of  foreign  countries.  The  policy  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  however, 
goes  beyond  protection,  and  actually  pays  bonuses 
to  certain  industries,  particularly  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industries,  with  the  result  that  the  capital  of 
these  concerns  is  unduly  swollen  and  development 
is  in  consequence  retarded. 

The  net  result  of  this  policy  is  that  Canada  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  expensive  countries  in 
the  world  to  live  in.  At  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
gress soon  only  millionaires  will  be  able  to  land 
in  Canada. 

I think  the  country  will,  for  these  reasons,  tend 
towards,  if  not  Free  Trade,  at  least  a policy  less 
protectionist  than  at  present  prevails.  Canada 
is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country,  and  the 
farmers  are  all  free  traders.  The  manufacturers, 
wl^o  represent  Protection  are,  after  all,  only  a small 
proportion  of  the  total  community. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Courtney,  ex-Deputy  Minister  of 
Finance,  made  a very  interesting  and  instructive 
speech  in  November,  1906,  at  Toronto  before  the 
Canadian  Club,  which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  in  ten  short  years 
the  Canadian  budget  had  doubled  itself,  and  that 
the  revenue  for  the  year  1905  was  eighty  million 
dollars,  while  the  expenditure  was  eighty-one 
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million.  If  in  ten  years,  he  asks,  the  figures  have 
doubled,  what  will  the  next  ten  years  bring  forth  ? 

Mr.  Courtney  has  served  under  every  Prime 
Minister,  and  therefore  his  words  and  warnings  carry 
considerable  weight. 

He  attributes  the  present  excessive  national 
expenditure  to  the  indifference  of  the  electors  to 
financial  questions,  and  the  resultant  failure  of 
Members  of  Parliament  to  oppose  appropriations 
for  public  works. 

“But  there  is  no  sign,”  he  says,  ^ “ at  Ottawa, 
of  any  anxiety  or  of  any  disposition  to  retrench  or 
even  watch  the  payment  of  money.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  want  of  vigilance  and  the  raids  on  the 
Treasury  which  were  revealed  in  last  session’s  Parlia- 
ment are  still  being  exhibited.” 

He  then  went  on  to  contrast  the  methods  and 
composition  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  of 
the  British  Parliament  with  that  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  Whereas  the  former  is  more  of  a 
judicial  nature,  and  its  chairman  always  a member 
of  the  Opposition,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  is  made  up  of  more  than  a third  of 
the  House,  while  its  business  is  apparently  to  ex- 
ploit scandals.  An  illustration  of  its  methods  was 
recently  furnished  by  the  suspension  of  five  officers 
of  the  Immigration  Department  who  sent  in  bogus 
accounts  of  expenses,  which  were  so  absurd  on  the 
face  of  them  that  they  were  obviously  fraudulent. 
Yet  these  were  duly  paid  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  were  discovered  by  the  Auditor  General’s 
Department,  which  is  independent  of  Government 
control,  arid  not  supposed  to  be  familar  with  the 
methods  of  the  Immigration  Department. 

' Quoted  from  speech  reported  in  Daily  News  Advertiser 
of  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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This,  however,  was  a small  matter  compared 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Trading  Company  swindle, 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  which,  though  relieved 
of  his  post  in  one  place,  was  transferred  to  another, 
where  he  could,  if  he  liked,  carry  on  his  old  tactics. 

The  promised  inquiry  into  this  gigantic  swindle 
has  never  been  held.  This  fictitious  trading  com- 
pany had  received  $300,000  from  the  Canadian 
Treasury  for  no  very  definite  services,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  for  “ dumping  ” the  scum  of  Europe 
into  Canada,  probably  half  of  this  sum  being  paid 
for  paper”  immigrants. 

Though  the  reader  may  object  to  the  word 
“ scum  ” being  applied  to  Canadian  immigrants,  I 
tell  him  candidly,  he  will  find  the  scum  of  the  earth 
in  Canada,  though  I do  not  say  that  he  will  not  find 
good  material  as  well. 

But  what  is  otherwise  to  be  expected  when  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  Galicians,  Chinese  (in  B.C.)  Hungarians, 
Doukhobors,  Memnonites,  and  so  forth  are  drawn 
upon  so  largely  to  supply  labour  for  Canada  ? 

It  is  only  the  destitute — or  nearly  so — of  such  peo- 
ples that  leave  their  own  country  to  seek  a living 
elsewhere.  Why  should  aliens  benefit  from  what 
has  been  bought  by  British  blood  and  British  money, 
who  probably  in  their  own  country  hate  us  ? 

A favourite  retort  to  this  question  is  that  we  are 
too  slow  to  take  advantage  of  our  conquests,  and 
allow  foreigners  to  step  into  our  shoes ; but  if  the 
same  encouragement  had  been  given  in  the  past 
by  the  Dominion  Government  to  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain  as  has  been  extended  to  those  from 
Europe,  the  returns  for  this  country  would  not  cut 
such  a poor  figure  against  those  from  the  continent. 
Though  the  greatest  number  embark  in  this  country 
for  Canada,  at  least  half  in  every  ship-load  consists 
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of  Scandinavians,  Finns,  Dutch,  Russians,  and 
Germans,  who  figure  in  the  returns  as  immigrants 
from  British  ports.  Great  Britain  could  supply 
nearly  ten  million  of  her  population  to  Canada  and 
still  have  plenty  of  workers  for  her  own  needs. 

It  is  notorious  that  during  the  reign  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Co.,  the  Government  of  Canada  offered 
five  times  the  bonus  on  immigrants  from  Europe 
than  they  did  upon  those  from  Great  Britain.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  foreigners  are  preferred, 
is  because  a “ dago  ” (as  they  are  called  in  Canada) 
will  work  for  practically  nothing  and  put  up  with 
food  and  lodging  which  an  Englishman  would  only 
tolerate  when  in  extremis,  and  also  an  English- 
man will  stick  to  his  price.  Another  reason,  which 
carries  considerable  weight  in  Canada,  is  that  every 
new-comer  has  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  money 
of  a dago”  for  his  railway  fare,  or  a pair  of  boots,  is 
just  as  good  as  that  of  an  Englishman.  Also,  a 
foreigner  is  worth  more,  from  a Canadian’s  point  of 
view,  than  an  Englishman  as  a factor  in  keeping 
down  the  price  of  labour.  This  last  is  a point  to 
which  I would  particularly  draw  the  attention  of 
an  intending  emigrant. 

Speaking  at  a meeting  held  in  March,  1907,  at 
Ottawa,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Mr.  Oliver,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  said  that  there 
was  a prejudice  in  Canada  against  Englishmen,  be- 
cause Canada  did  not  always  have  the  best  class  of 
English  immigrants,  and  urged  “ General  ” Booth 
to  send  to  Canada  only  the  best  classes. 

Which  put  in  other  words  means,  “ We  will 
gladly  welcome  the  scum  of  Europe  because  they 
will  accept  (or  starve)  any  wages  we  choose  to 
offer,  whereas  an  Englishman,  being  brought  up  to 
something  better,  demands  a decent  wage  and  the 
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treatment  of  a civilized  being.  The  Englishman 
we  require  is  the  one  who  has  plenty  of  money 
to  spare,  as  we  want  money  above  everything 
else.” 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  facts 
the  assertion  that  the  average  English  immigrant 
is  an  inferior  being  to  the  heterogeneous  collection 
of  nationalities  which  yearly  swarm  into  Canada, 
and  who  in  their  own  country  live  in  a condition 
almost  unknown  even  amongst  our  poorest. 

That  there  is  a prejudice  in  Canada  against 
Englishmen  is,  I regret  to  say,  perfectly  true. 
This  is  partly  due  to  a certain  class  of  Englishmen, 
who  make  themselves  objectionable  wherever  they 
go  (the  reader  will  understand  what  type  I refer 
to),  for  which  others,  not  of  their  stamp,  have  to 
suffer.  There  is  also  another  type  which  gets  his 
country  into  bad  odour  with  strangers,  the  “ re- 
mittance ” man,  of  which  Canada  has,  unfortunately, 
a big  share.  This  latter  is  almost  a curse  to  certain 
colonies,  particularly  to  Canada  and  Australia. 

These  two  classes  manage  to  render  themselves 
so  obtrusive  that  the  people  of  the  country  which 
they  grace  with  their  presence  are  apt,  in  consequence, 
to  take  a strong  dislike  to  all  Englishmen. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Courtney’s  speech.  While 
he  approved  of  money  spent  in  bringing  into  the 
country  a good  class  of  immigrants  to  assist  develop- 
ment, he  considered  that  there  had  been  too  much 
swagger  and  extravagance,  and  was  afraid  Canada 
was  spending  too  much. 

At  the  present  time  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
save,  and  out  of  its  present  abundance  Canada  might 
redeem  some  of  its  indebtedness  or  reduce  its  taxa- 
tion. 

He  also  warned  his  hearers  against  possible  dangers 
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arising  from  the  undue  exploitation  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Canada  is  building  thousands  of  ’^  ales  of  new 
railways,  but  comparatively  little  Canadian  capital 
is  doing  it.  Canada’s  debt  is  to-day  266  million 
dollars,  or  four  times  that  at  Confederation,  equiva- 
lent to  S500  per  head  of  the  male  population. 

For  an  almost  bran-new  country,  with  a popula- 
tion of  but  six  millions,  a debt  of  this  amount  is 
something  of  which  to  be  proud,  and  proves  the 
ex-Deputy  Minister’s  words  that  foreign  capital 
is  being  unduly  drawn  upon  to  exploit  the  country. 

What  has  Canada  to  show  for  this  enormous 
debt  ? Nothing.  It  has  no  navy,  no  army,  a very 
rough  and  ready  militia,  no  consular  or  diplomatic 
services  such  as  form  the  principal  burden  of  other 
nations.  It  simply  shows  utter  recklessness  on 
the  part  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the 
last  ten  years ; and  this  debt  is  daily  growing. 

Yet,  though  an  extravagant  spender,  Canada  is 
niggardly  towards  those  who  serve  her,  and  many  a 
Minister  in  a responsible  position  is  worse  paid  than 
the  manager  of  a small  local  bank. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CANADA 

In  my  humble  opinion,  I consider  that  the  boom 
and  prosperity  in  Canada  at  the  present  day  can 
only  be  adjudged  far-reaching  and  widespread  when 
compared  with  the  comparative  utter  stagnation 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  present  Liberal 
Government  spending  enormous  sums  in  their 
endeavours  to  attract  settlers,  and  in  general 
“ boosting  ” the  country  in  terms  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  average  house  agent’s  methods 
of  advertising,  who  describes  residences  in  such 
glowing  terms  that  their  own  owners  are  deceived 
by  them. 

If  Canada  is  the  earthly  paradise  immigration 
agents  and  others  make  it  out  to  be,  why  is  it  that  with- 
in approximately  the  same  period,  say  no  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  attract  settlers  such 
as  to-day  have  given  her  a population  of  eighty 
millions  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  advertising 
beyond  that  given  by  her  own  citizens,  while  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a population  of  six 
millions,  the  greater  part  of  it,  so  to  speak,  artificial  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is,  I think,  that  Canada, 
except  for  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  has 
not  the  natural  resources  that  the  States  have. 
She  has  nothing,  for  example,  to  compare  with  the 
enormous  iron  and  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania ; 
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what  iron  and  steel  industries  she  has  are  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  maritime  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  these  have  to  be 
bolstered  up  by  the  payment  of  large  subsidies 
which  the  manufacturers  are  constantly  asking  to 
be  increased. 

The  timber  forests  are  being  rapidly  cut  down 
as  more  country  is  opened  up,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  enormous  annual  destruction  from  forest  and 
bush  fires. 

The  staple  produce  of  Canada  is  wheat,  and  I 
have  heard  the  opinion  freely  expressed  that  Winni- 
peg, the  centre  of  the  wheat  industry,  will,  in  a few 
years,  attain  its  maximum  population  if,  indeed,  it 
has  not  already  reached  that  point.  A city  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  such 
as  grain,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  go  on 
increasing  indefinitely. 

Another  factor  which  handicaps  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada  is  the  terribly  hard  and  long  winter, 
when  everything  is  bound  in  a grip  of  iron,  with 
the  result  that  practically  all  the  year’s  work  has 
to  be  crowded  into  about  six  or  seven  months,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  everything  is  shut  down. 
Many  people  in  Canada  are  agreed  that  the  country 
can  never  become  populated  at  all  proportionate 
to  its  area,  owing  to  the  very  great  extremes  of  its 
climate. 

Central  Canada  is  a great  grain-growing  country 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  its  cold  winter  which  pro- 
duces such  fine  hard  wheat ; but  it  is  impossible  for 
people  to  live  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  only 
course  to  pursue,  which  all  and  sundry  in  Canada 
make  their  principal  aim,  is  to  get  rich  quick  and 
then  quit ; and  this  applies  with  even  more  force 
to  the  country  farther  north,  which  will  always 
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remain  practically  a wilderness,  land  speculators 
and  real  estate  touts  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

I do  not,  in  making  these  remarks,  wish  to  dis- 
parage Canada  or  its  inhabitants.  These  are  opinions 
held  by  business  people  in  Canada  itself,  and  express 
a point  of  view  not  as  a rule  put  forward  by  immi- 
gration agents  or  others,  whose  sole  interest  is  to 
attract  a population  who  will  become  potential 
customers. 

If  you  ask  the  opinion  of  any  one  about  con- 
ditions in  Canada  to-day,  or  the  prospects  for  any  one 
settling  there,  they  will  naturally  paint  everything 
in  the  most  glowing  colours,  as  their  bias  is  in  favour 
of  what  will  increase  the  number  and  purchasing 
power  of  their  customers,  every  one  in  Canada  having 
something  to  sell  you,  from  railways,  real  estate 
and  mines,  to  dry  goods  and  cigars. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  I am  trying 
to  show  the  other  side,  even  though  I may  be  called 
a pessimist  in  so  doing ; but  I am  convinced  that 
there  are  many  people  in  Canada  to-day  (and  I 
have  come  across  several  such  myself)  who,  before 
they  settled  in  Canada,  wish  they  had  been  shown 
something  of  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  advantages 
before  they  came  out  to  it. 

An  account  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Leader  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Darlington  on  farm 
life  in  Canada,  was  quoted  at  some  length  in  the 
Canadian  papers,  and  adversely  criticised  because, 
though  it  was  a true  account  of  what  she  herself  was 
acquainted  with,  it  would  create  a bad  impression  on 
intending  settlers,  and  prevent  them  coming  to 
Canada. 

Personally,  I think  the  two  instances  quoted 
were  perhaps  rather  extreme  cases,  though  they 
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were  nearer  the  truth  than  the  reports  and  accounts 
assiduously  circulated  by  transportation  companies 
and  emigration  offices.  I remember  seeing  a 
photograph  assiduously  used  for  advertisement 
purposes.  It  represented  what  it  was  pleased  to 
call  “ a typical  Canadian  farm.”  It  was  a very 
superior  two-storied  wooden  frame  building,  with 
four  or  six  rooms,  such  as  one,  as  a rule,  only  sees  in 
the  better  residential  parts  of  the  big  towns,  but 
to  say  it  was  typical  of  farmhouses  in  Canada  was 
drawing  a very  long  bow  indeed.  A one  or  perhaps 
two-roomed  “ shack  ” would  be  a more  truthful 
description  of  the  average  Canadian  farmhouse. 
But  I suppose  this  photograph  better  served  the 
purpose  of  advertisement. 

In  the  course  of  my  railway  surveying  in  Manitoba, 
I never  saw  a farmhouse  which  boasted  more  than 
a living  and  kitchen  room  in  one  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  either  a portion  at  one  end  partitioned  off 
for  a bedroom,  or  an  attic  above,  and  containing 
nothing  beyond  the  barest  necessities. 

It  is,  away  from  the  large  towns,  the  lack  of  all 
comfort,  social  intercourse,  pleasures,  or  refinement, 
which  makes  the  country  so  irksome  to  people 
from  England.  Things  which  even  a labourer  in 
this  country  would  consider  necessities  are  often 
lacking,  how  much  more  irksome,  then,  would  life 
be  to  one  accustomed  to  a certain  amount  of  refine- 
ment ? The  only  compensation  to  such  is  that 
they  hope  to  accumulate  enough  money  to  enable 
them  to  return  home — and  stay  there. 

Canadians  rave  so  about  their  country  and  its 
glorious  climate  and  so  forth,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  they  never  stay  there  a moment  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary  when  once  they  have  made 
their  little  pile,  and  their  one  aim  in  life  is  to  get 
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out  of  their  glorious  (sic)  climate,  and  either  return 
to  England,  or  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British 
Columbia,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  climate  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall. 

It  stands  to  reason  it  cannot  be  a pleasure  to 
live  in  temperatures  as  low  as  30°  and  40^^  F.  below 
zero.  The  human  body  was  never  intended  by 
nature  to  do  it.  Though  the  sun  may  shine  brightly 
all  day,  yet  with  the  air  at  that  temperature, 
it  seems  to  give  out  no  more  heat  than  a 
candle. 

I have  sampled  a temperature  of  only  5°  F.  below 
zero  (37"^  of  frost)  with  a cutting  north-east  wind, 
yet  brilliant  sunshine,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  to 
say  it  was  cruel  is  putting  it  mildly. 

Miss  Darlington  says — 

“ Sometime  ago  I read  in  an  article  ...  in  the 
Morning  Leader  the  dictum  that  ‘ useful  training 
for  colonial  life  amounted  to  this — that  you  became 
a first-class  general  servant.’  And  I exclaimed, 
‘ How  remarkably  this  understates  the  case  as  re- 
gards Canada  ! ’ for  no  English  ‘ general  ’ would 
stop  a day  in  a situation  where  such  work  was 
required  of  her  as  the  Canadian  farmer  requires  of 
his  wife.” 

She  then  gives  details  of  two  Canadian  acquaint- 
ances of  hers  who  were  born  in  the  country  and  “ have 
been  taught  to  expect  nothing  from  the  position 
of  wife  but  to  be  drudges,  money  earners,  and 
raisers  of  large  families.  They  have  no  remotest 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  chivalry,  companion- 
ship, love,  or  politeness  from  their  husbands.  So 
a young  English  girl  who  comes  to  Canada  and 
goes  into  a farmhouse  as  help  with  a Canadian 
husband,  knows  what  to  expect.” 

She  then  details  the  duties  of  the  wife  of  a pros- 
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perous  farmer  of  her  acquaintance,  who  was  in  a 
larger  way  of  business  than  the  average  farmer. 

Of  three  sons,  two  were  on  farms  of  their  own,  the 
other  at  home.  One  daughter  was  married,  while 
the  other  had  rebelled  at  farm  work  and  gone  to  the 
city  as  hotel  waitress.  So  the  wife  had  everything 
to  do  herself,  though  her  husband  could  well  afford 
$15  a month  for  a hired  girl,  but  this  he  would  consi- 
der wanton  extravagance. 

I cannot  enter  here  into  the  manifold, duties  which 
Mrs.  Smith  had  to  perform  from  sunrise  to  after  sun- 
set ; drudgery  is  too  mild  a term  for  a description 
of  them. 

An  account  is  also  given  by  Miss  Darlington  of 
the  life  of  a bush-settler’s  wife  in  Ontario,  and  her 
case  |is  worse  if  anything  than  that  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
as  she  was  very  delicate  owing  to  the  results  of 
neglect  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  as  the  expense 
of  a doctor  who  was  some  distance,  20  miles,  away 
was  considered  too  much  for  her  thrifty  Canadian 
husband.  She  only  did  three  times  as  much  work 
as  the  average  general  servant  does  in  England.  Her 
home  is  described  as  a one-roomed  log  shack,  lacking 
all  comforts  and  most  necessities,  and  I have  seen 
more  than  one  so-called  Canadian  home  which  exactly 
answered  this  description. 

But,  as  I mentioned  above,  I think  these  two  cases 
are,  perhaps,  extreme,  though  it  is  quite  true  the 
average  Canadian  wife  has  to  do  a great  deal  more 
work  than  what  an  English  servant  would  ever  be 
called  upon  to  do. 

At  the  same  time  I do  not  think  Canadian  husbands 
are  so  void  of  chivalry,  love,  or  politeness  towards 
their  wives  as  the  above  instances  might  lead  one 
to  believe  ; but  from  the  appearance  of  their  homes, 
one  would  imagine  that  either  they  are  stingy  by 
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nature  or  else  that  farming  does  not  pay.  I should 
be  inclined  to  give  the  latter  reason,  as  I have  been 
told  by  those  in  a position  to  know  that,  unless  done 
on  a fairly  large  scale,  farming  does  not  pay  ; that 
is  to  say,  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outlay ; while  I have  found  the  farmers 
hospitality  itself. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  above  instance,  may  have  been 
too  stingy  to  try  and  get  a help  for  his  wife  at  her 
multifarious  duties  ; but  even  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  pay  a girl  30  dollars  a month,  I doubt  if  Mrs. 
Smith  would  have  been  any  better  off,  as  domestic 
help  of  any  kind  is  almost  non-existent. 

Those  intending  to  start  anew  in  Canada  are 
always  assured  before  they  leave  England  that  they 
will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  Canadians.  This 
is  not  strictly  true  ; it  is  only  the  shipping  companies 
and  immigration  agents  that  open  their  arms  to  them 
and  tell  them  what  a magnificent  country  Canada  is. 
Though  personally  I have  nothing  to  say  against 
Canadians  on  this  score,  and  was  always  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  those  I met,  yet  I am  convinced  that 
they  do  not  want — or  love — Englishmen.  In  fact, 
Canadians  have  told  me  themselves  they  do  not 
want  Englishmen  in  Canada ; though  they  are 
quite  prepared  to  take  his  money,  the  general  im- 
pression being — which  nearly  all  colonials  and 
foreigners  have — that  all  Englishmen  are  burdened 
with  superfluous  cash. 

They  are  very  fond  of  telling  you  that  So-and-so 
came  out  to  Canada  from  England  a few  years  ago, 
and  invested  a few  dollars,  say  in  real  estate,  and  is 
to-day  worth  thousands. 

But  people,  as  a rule,  go  out  to  Canada  and  other 
colonies,  not  to  invest  their  capital,  which  they  can 
do  just  as  well  by  staying  in  England,  but  to  get 
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employment  and  earn  more  than  they  did  at  home. 
I do  not  advise  any  one  if  they  already  have  a job 
in  England  to  throw  it  up  on  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a better  one  in  Canada  ; the  one  they  are  sure  of, 
the  other  is  very  problematical,  unless  they  have 
plenty  of  influence  in  high  quarters  when  they  ar- 
rive there. 

I should  also  warn  people  about  trusting  to  so-called 
philanthropic  societies  and  emigration  agents  who 
say  they  will  find  work  for  the  intending  emigrant. 
While  there  are  such  societies  and  agencies  who 
are  quite  honest  towards  intending  settlers  and 
are  able  to  find  them  employment  on  arriving  in 
Canada,  if  not  always  at  once,  at  least  within  a reason- 
able time,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  others  whose 
chief  desire  is  their  passage  money  and  their  own 
commission,  which  they  receive  on  all  able-bodied 
men  they  can  dump  into  Canada. 

I should  also  warn  the  intending  emigrant  about 
“ free-farms,”  which  are  made  so  much  of  by 
emigration  touts.  Most,  if  not  all,  land  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  a railway  is  already  taken  up, 
and  is  not,  by  any  means  “ free,”  and  he  will  find  that 
his  “free-farm”  is  situated  anything  over  thirty, 
if  not  more,  miles  from  a railway  line,  and  that  to 
get  his  produce  to  market  and  sell  at  a profit  is  no 
easy  problem  to  solve. 

If  an  immigrant  does  land  with  sufficient  capital 
to  purchase  a site  for  a farm  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  will  most  likely  be  put  on  a timbered  patch 
which  requires  clearing,  and  the  timber  cut  down  is 
taxed  so  that  the  owner  makes  practically  nothing  out 
of  it,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  if  a certain  amount 
is  not  cultivated  within  a given  time,  the  farm  is 
seized  and  confiscated. 

To  further  handicap  the  farmer  starting  busi- 
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ness,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  his  first  crop 
generally  come  up  “ black.” 

Another  point  often  ignored  is  that  though  wages 
may  be  higher  in  Canada,  a dollar  there  goes  but 
little  further  than  eighteen  pence  in  England,  thanks 
to  Canada  being  a Protectionist  country ; and  high 
wages  only  apply  to  labourers  and  servants,  profes- 
sional men  having  to  be  content  with  much  the 
same  as  they  get  in  England,  while  their  living  and 
other  expenses  are  considerably  higher. 

At  least  this  is  my  experience  as  a civil  engineer, 
and  from  what  I have  gathered  from  men  in  other 
professions  whom  I have  met. 

The  civil  engineer  whose  work  is  of  a high  technical 
order  and  much  responsibility,  often  done  under 
most  adverse  and  trying  conditions,  is  far  worse  paid, 
in  proportion  to  services  rendered,  than  a driver  of 
a street  car  or  a workman  in  a lumber-mill,  and  ten 
times  worse  than  a Chinese  servant  or  cook  in  an 
hotel. 

The  Englishman  in  Canada  is  constantly  being 
reproached  for  not  making  sufficient  allowances  for 
the  different  conditions  of  life  out  there  by  the  very 
man  who  habitually — I would  almost  say  deliberately 
— forgets  the  fact  that  an  Englishman’s  view  of  life 
must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  education,  and  upbringing. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a complete  under- 
standing between  Colonials  and  Englishmen,  and 
vice  versa,  is  the  existence  of  a cultured  and  leisured 
class  in  the  old  country,  whom  the  Colonial  looks 
down  upon  with  a certain  amount  of  contempt  not 
untinged  with  envy  for  the  superior  culture  and 
refinement  which  the  latter  have  been  able  to 
acquire. 

I have  often  heard  the  opinion  expressed  in  Canada 
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that  the  policy  of  the  present  Goverment  in  encourag- 
ing immigration  is  being  overdone,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  country  cannot  absorb  the  enormous 
numbers  of  new  settlers  who  annually  reach  its  shores, 
and  also  because  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
are  thrown  out  of  work  during  the  terrible  long 
Canadian  winter. 

The  distress  in  the  big  towns  from  this  cause  is 
very  great,  the  Government  having  to  support  large 
numbers  of  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

Yet  you  are  told  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poverty 
and  distress  in  Canada  ; that  every  one  has  plenty  ; 
and  trade  returns  are  thrown  at  you  in  proof  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  whereas  there 
are  far  more  people  living  literally  from  hand  to 
mouth  than  one  would  perhaps  at  first  imagine. 

The  mere  sum  total  of  the  trade  of  a country  is  not 
at  all  a true  criterion  of  its  prosperity. 

On  this  basis  Great  Britain  should  be  paradise 
for  every  working  man  and  labourer  in  the  country, 
but  distress  and  unemployment  gets  not  one  whit 
less  acute  from  one  year  to  another ; in  fact,  in 
proportion  to  increase  of  trade  it  gets  worse. 

I have  called  this  chapter  “ the  Truth  about 
Canada.  ’ ’ Doubtless  many  worthy  people  will  disagree 
with  me.  To  such  I can  only  answer  that  I have  not 
invented,  and  that  I have  formed  the  opinions  therein 
expressed  from  what  I have  myself  seen  and  heard, 
and  I think  that,  prosperous  as  the  country  is,  we 
might  ask  ourselves  how  has  this  been  brought  about, 
and  that,  after  all,  prosperity  is  only  comparative, 
and  that  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a picture. 

Bright  as  one  side  may  be,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  omit  to  sometimes  glance  at  the  other, 
and  it  is  this  other  side  which  I have  endeavoured 
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to  put  before  the  reader,  and  I think  I may  fairly 
claim  that  it  is  as  much  the  truth  as  many  of  the 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  former. 

Also  I think  many  of  the  glowing  accounts  which 
people  send  home  to  their  relatives  in  England  are 
so  written  because  they  do  not  wish  to  disappoint 
them>  and  because,  having  told  them  before  they 
started  how  well  they  would  do  in  Canada,  their 
pride — or  pluck — prevents  them  from  giving  the 
actual  facts. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a true  opinion  when  only 
one  side  of  a question  is  continually  thrust  at  you, 
while  the  other  is  carefully  kept  from  you.  It  requires 
two  things  to  make  a balance. 

I have  not  written  these  chapters  with  a view  to 
discouraging  my  own  countrymen  from  seeking 
new  homes  in  British  North  America  (though, 
perhaps,  at  first  sight,  the  title  of  this  volume  might 
make  the  reader  think  otherwise)  but  simply  to  give 
them  some  idea — a very  superficial  one,  perhaps,  as  I 
am  only  too  well  aware — of  what  life  really  means  in  a 
new  and  strange  country  where  Nature  has  to  be 
tamed  to  enable  the  earth  to  yield  its  fruits,  and  of 
what  he  may  have  to  put  up  with  if  he  leaves  his 
own  home  for  another  in  Canada. 

By  knowing  this,  he  will  be  best  able  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  he  will  benefit  by  taking  such  a step. 

There  are  so  many  people  in  Canada  to-day  who 
would  return  to  England  if  they  had  the  means  to 
do  so  because,  having  formed  an  entirely  wrong  im- 
pression of  the  country  from  the  glowing  accounts 
which  interested  persons  gave  them,  they  have,  when 
too  late,  been  sadly  disillusioned. 


CHAPTER  VII 

WHY  THE  ENGLISHMAN  IS  DESPISED  IN  CANADA  ^ 

The  critic  of  Canada  and  the  Canadians  had  best 
tread  warily  nowadays.  Pitfalls  surround  him. 
To  mere  denunciation  of  his  myopic  judgment  is 
added  the  terror  of  the  law.  I take  the  following 
from  the  Toronto  Globe,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
of  Canada,  and  by  no  means  an  unfriendly,  if  a 
rather  ruthless,  critic  of  Great  Britain  and  things 
British — 

“ The  Department  of  Immigration  is  anxious  to  put  a 
stop,  if  possible,  to  the  frequent  statements  sent  out  from 
Canada  by  disgruntled  immigrants,  unreliable  Press  corre- 
spondents and  others,  to  the  Press  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries,  libelling  Canada  in 
respect  to  climate,  the  hardships  of  immigrants,  etc.  Some 
of  these  stories,  particularly  those  sent  out  last  spring,  as 
to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Canadian  west  were  weirdly 
sensational,  and  were  of  the  ‘ wild  and  woolly  " variety. 
They  were  almost  totally  unsubstantiated  by  facts,  and 
were  calculated  to  seriously  injure  Canada’s  reputation 
abroad. 

“ The  first  prosecution  to  punish  these  wilful  slanderers 
of  the  Dominion  has  been  reported  to  the  Department.  In 
January  last  G.  A.  Hoagland  of  Tabor,  Alberta,  had  printed 
in  the  United  States  circulars  and  fraudulent  advertise- 
ments warning  Americans  that  labourers  were  not  wanted  in 
Canada . The  matterjwas  taken  up  by  Immigration  Commis- 
sioner J.  O.  Smith  of  Winnipeg  and  the  Lethbridge  Board 
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of  Trade,  and  a prosecution  was  begun  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Alberta.  As  a result,  Hoagland  has  been  fined 
$200  ‘ for  occasioning  injury  to  a public  interest.’  The 
matter  will  be  further  looked  into  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  legislation  may  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  to  impose  a substantial  penalty  on  any  one 
who  wilfully  and  publicly  slanders  Canada.” 

This  was  a prosecution  for  “ moral  effect.”  A 
victim  was  selected,  Ihe  legal  machinery  was  put  in 
motion,  a conviction  was  secured,  and  with  that 
advertising  dexterity  which  makes  the  student  of 
Canadian  matters  marvel  and  wonder,  it  was  spread 
abroad  to  the  far  ends  of  the  English-using  world, 
if  not  further,  that  evil  speaking  of  “ Our  Lady  of 
the  Snows  ” was  doomed  for  evermore  The  les- 
son has  produced  its  effect.  What  has  been  one 
immediate  result  ? It  is  that  the  steady  inflow  of 
critical  letters  into  the  offices  of  British  papers  has 
suddenly  and  remarkably  subsided  Some,  it  is 
true,  still  arrive,  but  the  writers,  inspired  by  a sort 
of  Inquisition  terror,  adjure  secrecy  and  implore 
anonymity.  They  show  a pitiful  timidity  for  people 
who  have  a real  grievance.  Every  journalist  in 
touch  with  Canada  is  aware  of  this,  and  I,  personally, 
speak  of  what  I know.  There  is  no  need  to  invent 
or  exaggerate.  I take  a typical  letter  written  last 
autumn  which  recently  came  into  my  hands  from  a 
Lancashire  immigrant  in  Leonore,  Manitoba,  and  I 
quote  some  phrases — 

” The  working  men  are  threatened  through  the  Press, 
that  if  they  send  any  reports  to  England  or  elsewhere, 
which  the  Immigration  authorities  consider  to  be  disad- 
vantageous to  Canada,  criminal  proceedings  will  be  taken 
against  them.  In  support  of  this  statement  I quote  the 
following  report  from  a local  journal — 

” ‘ FREAK  LIBEL  DECISIONS. 

” ‘ Some  interesting  styles  of  libel  have  been  discovered 
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in  Canada,  says  the  Fourth  Estate.  Not  long  ago, 
as  readers  of  the  Fourth  Estate  will  recall,  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  was  successfully  prosecuted  because  a humorous 
story  of  a haunted  house  was  held  to  have  injured  the 
landlord.  Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  notice  an  odd 
suit  in  Vancouver  caused  by  a dispute  over  circulation  be- 
tween two  local  papers.  A case  still  more  odd  was  lately 
tried  in  Alberta.  It  appears  that  an  unpatriotic  resident 
of  that  province  scattered  through  the  United  States 
circulars  warning  people  against  immigration  to  Canada, 
where,  it  was  said,  working  men  from  this  country  could 
find  no  employment. 

“ ‘ The  Attorney-General  of  Alberta  prosecuted  the 
author  of  the  circular  “ for  occasioning  an  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,*’  and  the  court  imposed  a fine  of  $200.  If  this 
is  good  law,  there  can  be  no  free  press  where  it  is  applied. 
Under  such  ruling  a “ free  ” government  could  have  almost 
as  much  power  to  squelch  newspaper  opposition  as  the  most 
brutal  despotism  has.  Does  an  editor  attack  dominant 
parties  and  their  policies  ? Does  he  go  after  grafters  and 
boodlers  with  a sharp  stick  ? Does  he  denounce  corrup- 
tion and  blundering  incompetency  all  along  the  line  ? 
Clap  him  into  jail  as  a foe  to  “ the  general  interest,”  and, 
of  course,  give  up  the  canting  pretence  of  a free  press. 

” ‘ This  is  surely  high-handedness  with  a vengeance, 
interfering  as  it  does  with  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  British 
subjects,  and  I certainly  think  ought  to  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  authorities.’  ” 

I have  quoted  from  this  letter  because  I think 
that  it  is  not  in  the  true  interests  of  Canada  or  the 
Canadians  to  stifle  criticism.  There  is  really  no 
need  for  exceptional  legislation.  If  I were  asked 
to  give  a candid  opinion,  I would  emphatically  say 
that  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  this  country  have 
treated  the  Dominion  with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
courtesy.  They  are  deluged  with  complaints  from 
all  classes  of  immigrants  from  Great  Britain,  as  much 
from  the  labouring  man  as  from  the  middle-class 
worker  Perhaps  the  class  which  “ grouses  ” least 
is  composed  of  persons  of  good  breeding  and  of 
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once  easy  circumstances  who  are  now,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  under  a cloud  and  obliged  to  seek  the 
( shelter  and  charity  of  a new  land.  I do  not  assert 
that  all  these  complaints  are  well  founded.  Many 
of  them  are  not.  Some  have  no  foundation  at  all. 
But  the  public  can  rest  assured  that  they  often 
do  contain  more  than  a substratum  of  truth,  and 
the  charges  they  bring  against  the  shipping  company, 
the  railway  management,  the  land  speculator  and 
the  labour  employer  are  frequently  only  too  accurate 
and  just.  As  a rule,  these  letters  do  not  see  the 
light.  There  is  a general  newspaper  wish  to  be 
scrupulously  fair — even  kind — to  a young  country 
under  our  own  flag  and  a people  in  development. 
But  when  there  is  an  evident  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  to  suppress  the  critic — 
the  grumbler,  if  you  will — then,  I think,  a protest 
should  be  made.  This  is  no  personal  question. 
I defy  any  man  to  go  to  Canada  and  fail  to  return 
with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  sheer  amaze- 
ment at  its  all-round  possibilities,  and  potentialities, 
and  of  undiluted  admiration  for  the  courageous  and 
sterling  folk  who  have  already  accomplished  so 
much.  Therefore  set  aside  the  allegation  of  hos- 
tility. 

These  critics  are  often  British— especially  English 
— born.  I know  it  is  said  the  Briton  is  a born  grum- 
bler. Possibly,  but  we  owe  many  a reform,  many  an 
innovation  to  grumbling,  and  the  mere  fact  that, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  he  alone,  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous races  entering  Canada,  is  denounced  for  his 
criticisms,  insensibly  leads  the  thoughtful  man  to 
ask  himself  if  there  be  any  special  reason  for  a 
tendency  which  is  admittedly  so  pronounced.  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  real  position  of  the  Britisher 
— the  Englishman — in  Canada  ? Now  here  again 
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one  is  on  very  thorny  ground.  Before  I proceed 
to  express  views  embodying  the  results  of  my  own 
personal  investigation  I would  like  to  quote  from  a 
leading  article  published  in  the  Manitoba  Free 
Press  of  Winnipeg,  on  June  i8,  1907.  No  one  will 
accuse  this  able  and  enthusiastic  mouthpiece  of  the 
Evangel  of  Canadian  prosperity  of  any  unbecoming 
partiality  to  the  Britisher,  but  really  it  is  less  out- 
spoken in  cold  print  than  the  average  man  is  in 
private  discourse.  Yet  listen  to  this — 

“ Many  a British  immigrant  comes  to  Canada  with  the 
antique  notion  that  he  is  coming  to  a country  owned  by 
Great  Britain.  Quite  unconsciously  he  assumes  the  airs 
of  a conqueror  among  the  conquered,  and  while  our  very 
best  Canadian  citizens  are  to  be  found  among  the  British 
settlers  who  have  been  some  years  in  the  country,  there 
is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  newly  arrived  man  is  some- 
times a trial  to  his  cousins  and  kinsmen  this  side  the  herring- 
pond  during  his  first  few  months  in  the  country. 

“ Sometimes  in  the  first  fever  of  disillusionment  he  writes 
home  letters  knocking  the  country,  which  cause  a great 
deal  of  Ill-feeling.  Often  he  sees  fit  in  a short  time  to 
modify  his  first  impressions,  but  the  publicity  given  to  his 
earlier  views  do  harm  that  cannot  be  overtaken.  Then, 
again,  he  is  sometimes  genuinely  mistaken  about  certain 
matters,  and  too  easily  believes  that  because  he  has  come 
to  a country  under  the  same  flag  and  speaking  the  same 
language,  that  he  knows  it  all  from  the  start, 

“ Finally,  he  is  sometimes  a sufferer  from  his  own  credu- 
lity. He  endures  wrong  at  the  hands  of  sharpers  or  unscru- 
pulous agents.  These  things  might  easily  happen  to  him 
at  home,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  happen  here  where 
things  are  all  stranger  to  him  than  he  thinks,  and  when  he 
raises  a protest  and  registers  a kick  against  being  thus 
treated,  the  very  truth  of  his  allegations  is  suspected  by 
those  who  have  seen  so  many  unfounded  complaints. 

“ Then,  too,  there  is  an  ignorance  about  conditions  and 
facts  in  Canada  in  British  Government  offices  which  is 
positively  amazing,  but  easily  explainable.  The  British 
Foreign  Office  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  which 
makes  geography  a subject  of  its  entrance  examinations. 
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The  Colonial  Office  civil  servant  may  be  quite  ignorant  of 
the  commonest  knowledge  about  Canadian  geography. 

“ If  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
British  Government  were  represented  in  the  West  by  a 
man  who  understood  local  conditions,  and  who  was  in 
friendly  touch  with  Canadian  officials,  while  possessing 
some  knowledge  of  the  British  point  of  view,  there  would 
be  less  misunderstanding.  British  settlers  would  have 
genuine  grievances  investigated  on  the  spot,  and  the  man 
who  is  simply  a ne’er-do-well  with  a disposition  to  grumble 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  raise  a sensation  by  his  hard 
luck  stories  in  the  British  newspapers.” 

This  extract  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Canadians  themselves  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
existence  of  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
British  immigrant,  but  it  is  easy  to  adduce  others. 

This  anxiety  is  pervading  the  whole  Canadian 
Press.  Indeed  the  Toronto  Globe,  stirred  to 
action  by  the  charges  brought  against  its  compa- 
triots, recently  invited  correspondence  from  English- 
men, and  from  the  mass  of  letters  received  it  was 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  writers  felt  “ they 
were  regarded  with  a certain  measure  of  dislike  in 
the  Dominion.”  An  enthusiastic  Canadian  dis- 
cussing the  correspondence  with  an  essentially 
analytical  mind  in  the  National  Review  of  September, 
takes  a rather  depreciatory  attitude  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  English-born  residents  in  Canada 
to  the  bulk  of  the  very  mixed  population,  and  deli- 
cately insinuates  that  they  make  a wholly  incom- 
mensurate discord  of  dissatisfaction.  Indeed  he 
practically  limits  this  dissatisfaction  to  one  province 
— Ontario — in  which,  so  he  declares,  without,  how- 
ever, much  real  ground  for  his  assertion,  “ the  out- 
cry has  arisen  of  the  dislike  felt  by  the  Canadians 
to  Englishmen ; Ontario  has  exercised  the  most 
powerful  influence  over  the  three  prairie  provinces.” 
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To  the  mind  of  this  writer  the  Englishman  is  disil- 
lusioned in  not  finding  “ the  New  England  ” which  he 
expects  ; he  resents  in  Canada  “ the  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  Imperial  Defence,”  he  dislikes  the 
Colony’s  “ independence  of  England  in  financial  and 
business  matters,”  in  short,  he  fails  to  appreciate 
those  sound  and  salient  characteristics  which  make 
for  her  reputation  and  prosperity,  but  which  recur, 
at  every  step,  to  his  mind  with  an  unaccustomed 
and  jarring  note.  Really  I think  this  is  exaggerated 
argument.  It  presupposes  that  the  fateful  causes 
are  all  in  the  new-comer,  are  due  less  to  objective 
influences  on  his  mental  disposition  than  to  the 
inherent  attributes  of  his  temperament  and  con- 
stitution. Least  of  all  does  it  suggest  that  the 
Canadian  is  himself  in  any  way  responsible,  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  influence.  This  is  really  to 
too  great  an  extent  a reproduction  of  the  arguments 
of  counsel  for  the  prosecution. 

At  the  same  time  you  will  seldom  find  a Canadian 
who  will  take  any  other  view.  I noticed  recently 
a very  thoughtful  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
by  a “globe-trotting  journalist”  of  whom  there 
are  now  so  many  who  visit  Canada  mostly  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  or  some  provincial 
authority,  and  who  only  see  and  hear  those  things 
they  are  intended  to  see  and  hear.  This  writer 
thoroughly  endorses  my  view.  He  gathered  the 
impression  that  the  Englishman  is,  to  use  his  own 
expressive  word,  regarded  in  Canada  as  “ pigheaded.” 

“ Every  one  in  Canada  speaks  regretfully  or  testily 
of  the  Englishman’s  lack  of  adaptability.  From  Winnipeg 
westward  a situation  will  be  given  to  a Scot,  an  Irishman, 
a Canadian,  or  an  American,  rather  than  to  the  Englishman 
who  is  not  mentally  and  morally  acclimatised.  The  latter 
is  denounced  as  insuperable  in  his  peculiar  blend  of  ignor- 
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ance,  obstinacy,  and  conceit.  That  there  are  exceptions 
goes  without  saying,  but  the  type  awakens  more  intemper- 
ance of  feeling  than  anything  else  you  can  discuss  with  a 
Canadian  citizen.  Those  who  put  the  comforts  of  life 
before  everything  else  are  obviously  out  of  place  in  a new 
country  ; and  the  same  applies  to  the  men  who  are  insepar- 
ably wedded  to  the  habits  and  rules  of  life  and  standards  of 
behaviour  which  they  bring  from  home.  The  preference 
for  a steady  routine  of  definite  work  is  no  disgrace,  and  those 
who  have  no  greater  disqualification  than  that  will  get  the 
hang  of  things  in  time.  But  the  more  useless  the  immigrant 
is,  the  greater  is  his  consciousness  of  conferring  a favour 
on  Canada  by  coming  to  live  in  it.’" 


Now  let  us  make  a sober  examination  of  the  facts. 
I will  leave  declamation  aside  and  I will  dismiss 
petty  insinuations  such  as  are  directed  against  the 
sort  of  clothes  which  the  unlucky  English  immigrant 
often  misguidedly  chooses.  “ Canadian  opinion  is 
intensely  suspicious  of  the  cloth  cap  and  knicker- 
bockers, and  above  all  of  leggings,”  says  one  writer. 
“ The  Immigration  Officer  at  Calgary  delivers  him- 
self caustically  on  the  subject  of  Cockneys  who  walk 
about  Western  towns  in  knicker-bockers  and  with 
canes  in  their  hands,”  remarks  another.  These, 
however,  are  surface  matters.  The  whole  question 
resolves  itself  into  this  assertion,  broadly  stated, 
“No  English  need  apply  in  Canada.” 

Now  there. are  various  ways  of  approaching  this 
thesis.  They  may  be  set  forth  interrogatively. 

Is  it  true  ? Is  it  untrue  ? Is  it  partially — more 
or  less — true  ? ” 

It  is  quite  true. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a topic  on  which  views  widely 
differ,  on  which  different  views  are  possible  and 
inevitable,  yet  I have  never  met  a man,  never  spoken 
with  a man,  who  did  not  admit  there  was  a solid 
foundation^of  truth  in  the  charge  that  the  English- 
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man  as  an  ordinary  immigrant  is  less  considered 
than  a member  of  almost  any  other  nationality.  I 
will  even  go  further  and  repeat  an  assertion  which 
was  made  to  me  in  the  West  by  many  people  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  namely,  that 
as  a rule  a Galician — a rather  nondescript  appella- 
tion of  the  low  type  immigrant  coming  from  Eastern 
Austria-Hungary  and  still  further  East — is  preferred 
on  the  land  to  the  Englishman.  I do  not  substan- 
tiate this : it  is  painful  enough  that  the  statement 
should  be  made. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  no  good  burking  the  facts. 
It  is  not  a shadow  of  use  airily  to  dismiss  the  asser- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  thousands  of  British 
subjects— thousands  of  Englishmen — enter  Canada 
every  year,  and  are  somehow  absorbed  without  leav- 
ing much  trace  of  bitterness  or  destitution  behind. 
It  is  quite  true — they  are.  But  Canada  is  a country 
which  could  and  would  easily  absorb  anybody.  In 
labour  matters  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
and  the  farmer  who  sees  his  crop  perishing  for  want 
of  men  to  gamer  it  will  stick  at  nothing.  He 
sticks  at  nothing  now.  He  boards  the  immigrant 
trains,  and  by  lavish  terms  entices — I had 
almost  said  compels — the  new-comer  to  go  off  with 
him,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  man  may 
be  already  on  his  way  to  fill  an  agreed-on  place. 

But  there  are  jobs  and  jobs.  There  is  the  lowest 
form  of  day  labour  during  the  summer,  which  only 
needs  muscle  and  no  brain  ; there  are  the  positions 
of  trust,  at  first  humble,  then  greater,  and  lastly 
unqualified,  which  are  only  won  by  those  fit  to  hold 
them  ; there  are  the  innumerable  openings  for  enter- 
prise, ambition,  talent,  energy,  and  resourcefulness. 
Where  will  the  Englishman  be  in  this  great  field 
of  labour  ? At  the  bottom.  It  is  no  good  pointing 
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to  the  exceptions — mostly  notorious  because  they 
are  being  used  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale. 
I know  there  are  successful  English  bank  managers, 
English  heads  of  firms,  English  ranchers,  English 
captains  of  industry.  I also  know  there  are  not 
many  of  them.  The  Englishman,  if  he  “ wins  out,” 
“ wins  out  ” with  everything  against  him  at  the 
start.  It  even  pleases  many  people  in  the  West 
to  mention  hi  s name  with  a sneer. 

And  often  he  deserves  it.  This  is  no  sudden 
impulse — the  more  or  less  open  boycott  of  the 
English  in  Canada.  It  is  the  resultant  feeling  of 
a slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth.  Why,  then, 
has  it  come  so  suddenly  to  a head  ? It  is  because 
many  people  in  Canada,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
are  beginning  to  select  their  workmen,  to  choose 
their  labour.  Once  they  took  anybody,  now  they 
scrutinize.  It  was  this  scrutiny  which  prompted 
the  now  well-known  suffix  to  an  advertisement  in  a 
Winnipeg  paper  asking  for  road  labourers — “ No 
English  need  apply.”  The  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  Immigration  Bureau  were  astute  enough  to 
realize  that  this  was  hardly  conducive  to  fostering 
their  business,  so  they  investigated  the  matter.  The 
advertiser  “ explained  ” that  he  excluded  English 
because  those  who  were  capable  were  too  good  for 
the  work,  and  would  soon  throw  it  up  and  go  else- 
where to  better  themselves  ; the  others  would  too 
soon  give  in.  A little  “ thin  ” it  seems,  but  it  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  is 
now  officially  recognized. 

An  exceptional  incident,  it  may  be  said.  Not 
at  all ! I do  not  want  to  discuss  the  matter  too 
subjectively,  to  make  allegations  which  are  difficult 
to  substantiate,  and  therefore  easy  to  refute.  Let 
me,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  quote 
another  instance. 
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It  is  not  only  on  the  land  that  the  Englishman 
stands  in  poor  repute  ; it  is  almost  as  bad  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  newcomer  from  the  Mother 
Country  always  gravitates  to  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion if  he  has  lived  and  worked  in  them  before. 
In  some  towns  he  will  fare  better  than  in  others. 
Toronto  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a warm 
heart,  and  offering — to  use  the  American  euphemism 
— the  “ glad  hand  ” to  the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor  ; 
but  Toronto  is  rather  Scotch  in  sympathy.  It  is 
not  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  get  a job,  and  if 
possessed  of  any  capital  at  all  he  had  far  better 
start  as  his  own  master,  as  did  one  Devonshire 
labourer  immigrant  I knew  who  has  now  worked 
up  a flourishing  milk  trade.  But  the  Englishman 
as  shop  employe  or  clerk  stands  but  a poor  chance 
in  any  town.  I found  this  to  be  so,  and,  oddly 
enough,  there  appeared  the  other  day  the  following 
correspondence  in  the  standard  organ  of  the  dry 
goods  trade,  the  Drapers'" Record  of  London.  It  tells 
its  own  story,  so  let  me  quote  it  without  comment. 

“ To  THE  Editor  of  the  Drapers*  Record. — Sir, — I am 
writing  this  to  let  you  know  what  Canadian  employers 
in  the  drapery  trade  think  of  Englishmen ; also  to 
serve  as  a warning  to  other  Englishmen  who  contemplate 
coming  out  to  this  country  to  better  themselves.  I came 
out  here  twelve  months  ago,  and  went  to  Toronto,  which 
city  I was  told  was  a good  city  for  the  dry  goods  trade. 
After  repeatedly  being  told  by  employers  that  they  could 
not  engage  me  because  I was  an  Englishman,  I got  a berth 
at  last  with  a house,  where  I remained  until  I heard  of 
a better  situation  with  an  English  house  of  repute,  having 
a branch  in  Montreal.  This  situation  I managed  to  secure. 
Since  being  here  I was  recommended  by  a gentleman  of 
good  business  standing  (who  has  known  me  since  my 
residence  in  this  city,  and  can  vouch  for  my  business 
abilities,  etc.)  to  the  house  whose  letters  I enclose,  as  they 
were  looking  for  a smart  man  to  manage  some  of  their 
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departnvents,  and  who  I believe  advertised  in  the  Drapers* 
Record  a few  weeks  ago  for  a man.  After  interviewing  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  firm  in  question,  and  the  matter  of 
salary,  e?:perience,  and  references  having  being  gone 
into  and  sealed  satisfactorily,  he  told  me  that  the  only  thing 
against  me  was  that  I was  an  Englishman,  but  that  they 
would  go  in':o  the  matter  and  let  me  know  definitely  in,  a 
few  days.  The  enclosed  letters  are  the  result. 

“ I thought  perhaps  that  as  I am  not  the  only  English- 
man by  a long  way  who  has  experienced  the  same  thing, 
a word  in  your  columns  might  serve  as  a warning  to  others 
in  the  drapery  and  kindred  trades  who  contemplate  coming 
out  here. 

“ I should  esreem  it  a favour  if  you  would  publish  the 
above — Yours  very  truly.  An  Englishman. 

“Montreal,  Canada,  May  16,  1907.” 

The  following  are  copies  of  letters  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent refers. — [Editor  of  the  Drapers*  Record.] 

Toronto,  May  6,  1907. 

“ Dear  Sir, — have  been  thinking  over  our  conversa- 
tion in  Montreal,  and  cannot  decide  at  the  moment.  As 
I told  you  the  objection  to  yourself  would  be  that  you 
had  not  a Canadian  training,  and  that  we  had  been  rather 
unfortunate  with  our  English  department  men.  I may 
write  you  very  shortly  definitely,  but  in  the  meantime,  as 
I said  I would  write  you  to-day,  I beg  to  say  that  I cannot 
write  definitely. — I am,  etc.” 

“ Toronto,  May  15,  1907. 

“ Dear  Sir — On  further  thinking  over  the  proposition, 
of  our  offering  you  a position  in  the  warehouse,  I have 
decided  that  in  consideration  of  the  unfortunate  experience 
that  we  have  had  any  one  other  than  a Canadian  would 
be  working  under  a disadvantage  and  not  have  the  confidence 
of  the  men.  I regret  that  this  is  the  position,  but  after 
having  two  or  three  men  who  were,  unfortunately,  failures, 
and  these  men  were  Englishmen,  confidence  is  somewhat 
shaky. 

” Regretting  that  such  is  the  case. — I am,  etc.” 

It  is  not  often  I find  myself  in  full  accord  with 
the  views  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  but  his  remarks 
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in  the  Labour  Leader  of  October  4,  1907  are  perfectly 
true,  even  if  they  do  not  go  far  enough — 

“ I was  not  long  in  the  country  [Canada]  beiore  I ran 
up  against  a fact  which  surprised  and  startled  me  ; The 
English  immigrant  is  not  popular  in  Canada.  This  remark 
applies  in  a special  degree  to  the  Londoner.  Professor 
Mavor  has  an  advertisement  cut  from  a local  paper  asking 
for  workmen,  and  which  states  that  no  English  need  apply. 
Scotsmen,  Welshmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scardinavians  are 
the  favourites,  pretty  much  in  the  order  given.  The 
reason,  so  far  as  I could  make  out,  for  tliis  strange  fact 
is  the  Englishman’s  inveterate  habit  of  grumbling,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  He 
reaches  Canada  with  the  notion  that,  being  from  the 
Mother  Country,  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be  learned.  He 
wants  the  same  kind  of  house  as  he  had  in  Seven  Dials, 
and  where  the  method  of  work  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
workshop  dihers  from  what  he  has  been  used  to,  he  sets 
that  down  to  the  ignorance  of  the  colonist,  whom  he  has 
come  to  instruct.  For  him  there  is  only  one  standard  of 
perfection,  to  which  he  is  always  referring,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  by  workmates  and  employers  ahke  he  is 
generally  voted  a nuisance.  Needless  to  say,  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  aad  amongst  farmers 
the  Yorkshireman  or  the  Cumberland  dalesman  is  as 
welcome  as  the  Scotchman  ; but  of  the  existence  of  the  fact 
in  a strongly  marked  form  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
whatever.” 

Personally,  I never  found  much  disinclination  to 
admit  the  truth  in  Canada.  I have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  average  Canadian  who  lives  on 
the  land.  He  is  a very  fine  type  of  man,  and  he  is 
candid  and  outspoken.  The  truth  is  that  the  English- 
man who  goes  to  Canada  is  often  not  much  good.  The 
younger  men  are,  in  many  cases,  of  small  credit  to 
any  one ; the  family  type  is  sound,  but  it  will  not 
prosper  in  this  generation.  In  England  we  have 
lost  the  “ habit  ” of  the  land — why,  there  are  few 
labourers  who  know  how  to  turn  an  allotment  to 
profit — and  most  of  our  aid  or  philanthropic  socie- 
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ties  are  handling  dwellers  in  the  towns.  These, 
when  once  in  Canada,  will  doubtless  go  under,  or 
“ clem  ” out  the  rest  of  their  weary  days  ; their 
children  and  their  children’s  children  will  be  good 
Canadians  and  prosperous. 

“ Ah ! ” said  to  me  a leading  Canadian  at 
Brandon,  “ no  one  knows  the  misery  in  many  of  the 
immigrant  homes.  I myself  saw  early  this  year  the 
home  of  a family  who  came  out  last  spring  from 
England  and  settled  well  up  towards  the  north. 
The  man  was  a boot-finisher  or  something  of  the 
kind  at  home,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  soil.  He 
only  broke  up  some  2 acres  of  his  160  in  the  year, 
and  had  no  crop  at  all.  Throughout  the  winter, 
he,  his  wife,  and  four  children  had  been  simply 
living  on  what  the  man  could  shoot  around  him. 
They  had  no  money  to  purchase  other  supplies. 

No  wonder  they  all  looked  starved  and  despondent.” 

This  crystallizes  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  Eng- 
lish immigrants  know  little — mostly  nothing — j 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Yet  this  is  j 
hardly  the  class  responsible  for  originating  the  / 
by- word,  “No  English  need  apply.”  It  may  have  j 
emphasized  the  soundness  of  the  underlying  view, 
but  it  did  not  evoke  it.  The  originators  were  the 
remittance  man,  the  ne’er-do-weel,  the  hopeless 
younger  son,  the  dumped  criminal,  the  “ not-wanted- 
at-home  ” individual,  the  know-nothing-in-particular 
drifter,  the^innumerable  pursuers  after  wealth  where 
neither  exertion  nor  aptitude  is  required. 

Remittance  men  still  swarm  in  Canada,  and  are  a 
curse  to  themselves  and  everybody.  Personally,  they 
are  often  popular ; collectively,  they  are  heartily 
despised.  They  know  nothing,  and  intend  to  learn 
nothing.  The  saloons  get  their  remittance,  and 
their  existence  consists  of  little  more  than  loafing 
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about  a ranch,  and  loafing  round  a bar.  As  to  the 
ne’er-do-weels,  they  abound  in  Canada  because  it  is 
near  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  wage  rate 
seems  high,  while  for  this  reason  the  younger  son 
can  often  be  induced  to  try  his  luck  away  from 
home.  It  still  seems  common  for  people  of  shady 
antecedents  to  be  quietly  exported  to  Canada  from 
home — and  not  always  quietly,  for  there  was  a 
recent  very  bad  case  when  a foreigner,  doubtless  a 
naturalized  “ Britisher,”  was  openly  sent  to  Mon- 
treal under  the  Home  Secretary’s  order  of  deporta- 
tion as  an  undesirable  character.  As  to  the  “ not- 
wanted-at-home  ” class,  there  must  be  armies  in 
Canada.  I recollect  seeing  a fine-looking  military 
man  of  about  fifty  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Hotel  at  Winnipeg.  Later  the  same  day  I saw  him 
seeking  a job  at  the  Immigration  Bureau.  What 
did  he  know  ? He  knew  “ something  about 
horses  ” — it  was  what  he  had  learned  in  his  old 
cavalry  days — so,  as  he  came  with  a high  letter  of 
introduction,  he  was  found  a job  on  a ranch,  and 
hesitatingly  he  took  it.  One  of  the  “ lost  legion.” 

Still,  I think  Canada  would  have  accepted  all  these 
and  said  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inability  of 
many  English  to  adapt  themselves.  “You  ask  any 
Englishman,”  said  a Canadian  to  me,  “ what  he  can 
do  on  a farm,  for  instance,  and  he  will  say  ‘ every- 
thing.’ He  lets  you  find  out  that  he  can’t  do  any- 
thing. He  isn’t  likely  to  admit  the  ignorance  which 
he  always  possesses,  and  he  doesn’t  like  to  be  taught. 
Often  he  takes  up  the  attitude,  ‘ that’s  how  we  do 
it  at  home,’  and  nothing  will  move  him.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen have  been  really  taught  to  earn  their  living 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  I recollect  one  who 
applied  to  me  for  a job,  said  he  was  an  accountant 
and  could  ‘ keep  the  books  ’ of  my  i6o-acre  farm. 
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while  another  who  credited  himself  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  carpentry,  so  roofed  a shack  (shed) 
in  my  absence  that  I had  to  take  every  plank  off 
again.  One  or  two  of  these  people  in  a village  soon 
create  a bad  impression,  and  now  the  bad  impression 
is  general.  I don’t  want  any  Englishmen  about 
my  place.  Are  you  English  ? Well,  I’m  sorry, 
but  you  asked  me  for  it,  didn’t  you  ? and  got  it. 
Now  a Scotchman  is  quite  different.  He’ll  learn, 
and  what’s  more,  the  American  farmers  from  Dakota, 
who  are  now  flocking  in,  are  teaching  us  many 
things,  so  it  isn’t  that  we  Canadians  won’t  learn. 
You  English  want  to  go  home,  and  preach  practical 
education,  and  greater  adaptability  to  new  condi- 
tions. Then  you  wouldn’t  hear  unpleasant  truths 
about  yourselves.” 

“ The  statements  of  one  man  ? ” Yes,  but  senti- 
ments shared  by  all  in  a varying  degree. 

I was  speaking  to  a very  highly  placed  immigra- 
tion official  at  Winnipeg.  “ We  cannot  half  fill 
our  applications  for  workmen,”  said  he  ; “ yet  if  I 
were  to  go  now  on  to  the  streets  of  this  city  and  hold 
up  my  hand  for  a man  to  fill  the  poorest  paid  job 
of  clerical  or  inside  work,  I would  have  one  hundred 
Englishmen,  now  loafing  bout  the  streets,  run  up, 
and  beg  for  it.” 

And  what  about  the  Canadian  ? one  may  ask.  Is 
he  not  at  all  to  blame  for  the  treatment  which  so 
many  Englishmen  experience  ? Candidly  I think 
he  is.  The  Canadian  now  has  assumed  a particular 
preconceived  mental  attribution.  He  seldom  makes 
allowances.  His  rampant  materialism  reminds  him 
all  day  and  every  day  that  he  is  not  in  business  for 
his  health.  Tolerant  towards  the  Scotch,  and  in 
a lesser  degree  towards  the  Irish,  he  has  no  use  for 
the  Englishman  in  the  bulk,  and  he  shows  his  feelings 
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in  his  dealings  with  the  individual.  He  is  not 
always  tolerant,  not  alwa5'S  patient,  not  always  fair. 
He  likes  the  Englishman  in  theory — in  his  native 
island ; in  Canada  he  prefers  the  Galician  as  farm 
labourer.  I know  these  assertions  will  not  please 
every  one.  I am  sorry,  but  they  are  not  intended 
to.  I do  nevertheless  assert  that  while  there  are 
many — very  many — English  immigrants  who  merit 
all  they  experience,  who  deserve  the  hard  things 
said  about  them,  there  is  a large  and  growing 
number  that  need  better  treatment.  I do  not  make 
any  charge  against  specific  organizations.  I have 
the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  the  Immi- 
gration Department,  but  I repeat  that  from  the  time 
the  British  immigrant  sets  foot  in  the  country  he 
feels  that  latent  hostility  and  indifference  are  his 
certain  prospect.  No  one  can  travel  in  Canada 
without  more  than  a touch  of  sympathy  for  the  hap- 
less English.  The  papers  are  full  of  his  troubles,  even 
papers  which  have  every  reason  to  burke  the  facts. 
Let  me  quote  from  the  Free  Press  of  London 
(Ontario),  July  30,  1907  ; it  is  merely  one  instance  of 
numbers — 

Chatham,  July  29. — A trainload  of  forty  British 
immigrants,  homeless,  friendless,  penniless,  discontented, 
and  prematurely  soured  on  the  land  they  had  dreamed  of 
prospering  in,  was  dumped  into  this  city  last  night.  This 
is  the  second  trainlood  of  paupers  with  which  Chatham 
has  been  favoured  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Recently  another 
trainload  of  twenty  families  were  brought  here  and  uncere- 
moniously left  at  the  station  to  shift  for  themselves.  They 
had  been  without  food  or  sleep  for  thirty-six  hours. 

“ Those  who  arrived  last  night  spent  the  night  in  the 
station.  Had  it  not  been  for  charitable  local  people  they 
would  also  have  been  without  food.  The  farmers  do  not 
care  a great  deal  about  hiring  them,  because  they  know 
from  experience  that  these  immigrants  from  the  large 
English  cities  are  practically  useless  on  the  farm.  They 
know  nothing  about  the  work. 
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“ Those  who  arrived  to-day  were  very  indignant  about 
the  treatment  they  had  received  since  they  came  to  Canada, 

“ The  condition  of  things,  however,  is  certainly  disgraceful, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  people  have  been  treated 
more  like  swine  than  like  human  beings.  Some  of  them 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  change  their  clothing  or 
wash  themselves  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  they  were 
nearly  starved  when  they  got  here.  Proprietor  Miles,  of 
the  Miles’  Hotel,  took  compassion  on  the  hungry  strangers 
this  morning  and  brought  them  all  down  to  his  house  and 
gave  them  their  breakfast, 

“ The  problem  which  faces  this  city  is  what  to  do  with 
these  people  when  the  winter  season  sets  in. 

“ Nearly  all  the  immigrants  are  married  men  with  sur- 
prisingly large  families  of  small  children.” 

And  yet  there  is  a keen  complaint  of  insufficient 
British  immigration.  How  can  one  expect  anything 
else  ? Sir  Rivers  Wilson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  recently  lamented  that  most  of 
those  employed  on  the  lines  of  his  company  were 
Italians.  They  are.  And  with  very  good  reason, 
for  Italians  get  better  treatment  in  many  cases  than 
Britishers. 

Surely  it  is  about  time  that  the  Canadian  Immigra- 
tion authorities  faced  the  truth,  and  preached 
greater  tolerance  at  home.  Well  might  the  Bishop 
^ of  London,  speaking  recently  at  Aylmer,  on  Lake 
Erie,  appeal  to  the  Canadian  farmers  “to  be 
good  to  the  English  immigrants  that  come  out.” 
Let  the  Canadian  try  to  tone  down  his  air  of  superi- 
ority, and  recollect  that,  whatever  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  we  do  now  send  out  some  of  our  best 
material.  Only  the  other  day  I was  perusing  corre- 
spondence passing  on  the  new  and  most  praiseworthy 
scheme  of  settling  English  public-school  boys  in  the 
Dominion,  and  frankly  the  Canadian  tone  of  calm 
assumption  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  these  lads 
was  mortifying  ; and,  be  it  recollected,  the  writers 
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were  men  holding  high  ministerial  and  educational 
posts.  Here  are  two  extracts — 

“ Past  experience  with  young  men  who  have  come  out 
to  Canada  ‘ to  learn  to  farm  ’ has  not  been  the  most  encour- 
aging, not  because  of  any  fault  in  the  idea  or  in  any  principle 
involved,  but  because  the  men  we  have  had  in  the  past  as 
farm  students  have  in  too  many  instances  belonged  to 
the  ‘ molly-coddle  ’ class.  When  ‘ Mamma’s  pet  * comes 
out  to  Canada  to  learn  to  farm  he  is  usually  a source  of 
more  annoyance  than  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  on  whom  he  inflicts  himself.” 

” The  headmasters  must  understand  that  they  also  on 
their  side  must  exercise  discretion  in  selecting  the  right 
materials,  and  must  not  send  us  out  remittance  men  and 
similar  persons,  but  boys  who  mean  to  work  and  who  have 
come  out  here  for  their  own  good  rather  than  for  England’s.” 

These  writers,  who  give  the  general  idea  of  the 
scheme  cordial  support,  clearly  could  hardly  avoid 
assuming  the  Canadian  frame  of  mind  on  things  and 
persons  English.  Both  in  the  interests  of  Canada 
and  of  this  country  it  is  necessary  to  preach  greater 
tolerance  towards  the  English  new-comer.  Every 
immigrant  who  goes  out  to  Canada  and,  meeting 
with  inconsiderate  treatment,  feels  dissatisfied, 
writes  discouraging  letters  home  to  his  friends. 
Scores  do  it  regularly.  And  what  is  the  good  of 
proclaiming  to  the  residents  of  this  country  the  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  of  a land  of  promise — such 
as  in  all  sober  truth  it  is — to  be  reached  with  the 
cheapest  of  cheap  fares,  if  the  trusting  immigrant 
on  his  arrival  comes  face  to  face  with  the  notifica- 
tion whose  truth  is  soon  borne  in  on  him  that  “No 
English  need  apply  ” ? 
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